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Ir the House of Commons bans the Sunday 
opening of the Battersea Fun Fair. it will have 
given proof that Dr. Bowdlet’s Victorian spirit 
still broods over the Great Exhibition of 195}. 
Already the Sabbatarians, advancing on London 
from their Welsh and Scottish strongholds, have 
split the Cabinet, forced Mr. Morrison to grant 
a free vote and captured a goodly number of 
Members of Parliament concerned about the 
size of their majorities. 

The whole pother has arisen from the need 
for special legislation to free the Festival from 
prosecution by the common informers who are 
still earning a handsome living out of the 
Sunday Observance Acts of 1625, 1677 and 
1780. About the rest of the Festival sites there 
is little dispute No one apparently need have 
any religious scruple about a Sunday visit to the 
South Bank, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
or the Poplar Housing Exhibition. But objection 
has been raised to the idea that British people, 
after attending morning church, should. visit 
Battersea Park on Sundav afternoon; and, since 
the Cabinet has been unable to agree on a policy, 
this clause in the Bill is to be left to a free vote. 
This surrender has given the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society its opportunity. It has circu- 
larised its members throughout the country, 
stating that Sunday opening “would constitute 
an official Natjonal violation of God’s command 
that the Sabbath Day should be kept holy” and 
urging them to write to their M.P. and to inform 
Lord’s Day House of the nature of his reply. 


Festival of Cant 


One could imagine from the threatening tone 
of this circular that the Festival authorities were 
a gang of atheists. The facts are somewhat 
different. When the decision was taken to turn 
Battersea Park into the Festival Gardens, a Com- 
mittee of the Battersea clergy of all denomin- 
ations was set up which discussed with the 
authorities the problems of Sunday opening. lt 
was immediately agreed that the Gardens and 
the Fun Fair should not be opened till 
12.30 p.m. on Sundays, and that there should 
be no extension of licensing. On the suggestion 
of the Battersea clergy—who doubtless saw in 
the huge Sunday crowds which the Fun Fair 
would collect a great opportunity for evangelism 
—it was further agreed that afternoon services 
should be held in the amphitheatre and com- 
munity hymn singing in the evening. It is this 
sensible arrangement which the House of Com- 
mons is being “ pressured” to upset. 

A Sunday fun fair is no daring unovation of 
Mr. Herbert Morrison’s. No fewer than 33 
“ God-dishonouring ” fun fairs are open on Sun 
days in nearly all the main seaside resorts, and 
their owners reckon that one-third of their total 
weekly takings are earned on Sunday. Most 
of them, because under the Sunday Observance 
Acis it is “ God-honouring”’ to pay for a ride 
o the giant switch-back, but “ God-dishonou: 
ing” to pay for admission to a place of enter- 
tainment which contains a giant switch-back, 
charge no entrance in order to avoid blackmail 
by the common informer. But, even if the 


Festival Fun Fair were to have the. turnstiles 
necessary to centro! the crowds, it would not 
be doing anything which Belle Vue, Manchester, 
has not done for years 

The Suabbatarians are no more concerned 
with such precedents than with the serious 
effects which the ban would have on the whole 
Festival, With the Fun Fair closed on Sunday, 
most provincials will choose a mid-week day 
for their visit—no great assistance to the pro 
duction drive. 

It may be asked why, if the case for Sunday 
opening is so strong, it is likely to be defeated 
in the Commons, The reason, we fear, is not 
religious principle. Of the minority of con- 
scientious Christians, doubtful whether a 
mall proportion share the Puritan views of the 
Lord's Day Observance Society 

that the “free” vote could b 
tied not to a party machine but 
oressure group which secks to retain the empty 
orms of Puritanism without its spirit. 

In all parties, we are surc, there are plents 
of men who will have the courage to decide 
ithe issue on its merits; but, with some of their 
colleagues in a more timid mood, there is only 
one way to achieve a victory for common sense. 
If our local-M.P. is so sensitive to the contents 
of his letter-bag, we should see that it is full 
of protests from all those, whether churchmen 
or atheists, who firmly reject the idea that the 
Festival of Britain should be turned into a 
Festival of Cant. 


it is 


The. danges 
be a tied vote, 
to a strident 











Rearming Germany 

The policy statements made in Parliament 
this week by the Foreign Secretary and his 
lieutenant were potable for the number of their 
negatives, The European Army proposed by 
the Ftrench—with national contingents in- 
tegrated on a battalion level—would not do, 
Mr. Davies declared. His hearers were left to 
speculate whether integration on “ independent 
brigade group” level—a plan which the 
Atlantic Council deputies are now apparently 
endeavouring to force down the throats of the 
reluctant French—would be militarily more 
effective. The main question, however, is 
whether the re-militarisation of Germany can 
be averted by negotiations at the Four-Power 
Conference proposed by the U.S.S.R. Here 
all that Mr. Bevin had to say was that the 
Prague communiqué clid not afford an adequate 
basis for discussion ; that talks could have little 
purpose or reality so long as there was no 
change in Soviet actions in Germany, Austria 
or elsewhere ; and that Britain was not prepared 
to take the initiative in making any proposals 
independently of the United States. 

Mr. Bevin was, of course, reluctant to commit 
himself while the reply to the Russian Note is 
under discussion between London and 
Washington ; but the alternative to talks with 
the Soviet Union is, we fear, that the West will 
go ahead, regardless of French objections, with 
plans to re-create the Wehrmacht in the Western 
zones, The existence of the East Zone 
armed police gives no warrant for such a 
step; Eyen in Germany, Pastor Niemiller is 
now lending the weight of his great influence 


against German rearmament, whose un- 
popularity with the “man in the street” is 
beyond dispute. It would be the supreme 


Sony if the penalty of defeat for Germany 
were compulsion by the victors to prepare 
herself for another war. 


Friendship With Franco 

On Monday, Mr. Ernest Davies informed the 
House of Commons that, since the General 
Assembly had now repealed its 1946 resolution 
recommending the withdrawal of plenipo- 
tentiaries from Madrid, the British Govern- 
ment would shortly seck Franco’s agreement 
to the reappointment of a British Ambassador. 
Mr. Davies omitted to point out that the motion 
in the Assembly was submitted by the 
Phillipines and seven Latin American satellites 
of the U.S.A., and was carried only as a result 
of the strongest possible pressure by the U.S. 
Stat: Department. It is intelligible that the 
United States, with its interest in Iberian air 
bases, should desire to revert to what Mr. 
Acheson now calls “ orderly international inter- 
course ” with Spain ; and it is obvious enough 
that the absence of Ambassadors from Madrid 
has done little to weaken Franco's position, 


buttressed as it now is by the assurance of 


financial aid from the United States. Before 
hastening, however, to follow the United States 
im a move which accords with no British interest 
and represents an ignominious capitulation to 
American Catholic pressure, the British Govern- 
ment might have reflected that only last ycar 
Mr. Acheson himself told the press that the 
1946 resolution of the Assembly had become a 
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symbol of the Western Governments’ dis- 
approval of a regime installed by Hitler and 
Mussolini, and representing by all 
tests a Fascist dictatorship of 
human rights, A vote to rescind the resolution, 
he then added, might be taken as “a symbol of 
the fact that after all we don’t care much about 
these rights.” Just so. 


Cold War Dichotomy 


In the economic sector of the Cold War 
fromt, sense and insanity march side by side in 
curious conflict. At Geneva, Dr. Myrdal is 
sensibly striving to enlarge the recently con- 
cluded Anglo-Soviet grain agreement so as to 
embrace other Marshall Plan countries; and 
in Washington President Truman has endorsed 
the Gorden Gray Report recommending not 
merely the extension of the Marshall Plan for 
four yeers, but an allocation of $500 millions 
a year for “ Point Four” development. Simul- 
tancously, the American delegation at the 
L.T.O. Conference in Torquay is not disguising 
its determination to secure the liquidation of all 
the economic defences of the sterling area; 
and the American-controlled International 
Monctary Fund is arguing that the strengthened 
position of the pound justifies insistence by 
the United States that Britain must buy more 
American goods—as well, presumably, as 
financing her own rearmament. Worst insanity 
of all, the Management Board of the European 
Payments Union is now itsisting that 
Germany’s excess of (largely luxury) imports, 
occasioned mainly by speculative buying under 
the impulse of war fears, should be cured by 
a general deflation which is bound to lead to 
a new, wave of unemployment in Western 
Germany and still more intense competition 
between German and British manufactures—to 
the gain only of recruiting officers for a new 
Germany army. 


Revolt in Nepal 

The feudal order in Nepal is crumbling as 
it has crumbled in other parts of Asia. The 
pattern is the same against a background of 
poverty and misery, a corrupt wealthy ruling 
class challenged by a Nationalist movement. 
King Maharajadhiraja Trilshuvana Bir Bokram 
Shah was powerless in his own country where 
all power was in the hands of the Rana family 
to which the Prime Minister belongs. The King 
was known to be sympathetic towards the grow- 
ing popular demand for the reform of Nepalese 
Government. By leaving the country, Koirala 
(leader of the Nepalese Congress) explains, the 
King has placed himself on the side of the 
forces of freedom. Pandit Nehru’s welcome to 
this self-exiled King is a continuation of Indian 
policy towards Nepal. He had warned the 
Prime Minister of the increasing demands for 
political and social reforms. Koirala is now 
leading the Congress Movement which has 
taken advantage of the political tension in Khat- 
mandu to march into Birganj, Nepal's second 
town, and to set up a People’s Government 
under the exiled King. The Congress pro- 


gramme, again following the Asian pattern, is 
to distribute the land of the Ranas, to increase 
the power of the peasants and to form a res- 
ponsible government with'the King as the con- 
stitutional head of the State. 


How far this 


movement can succeed will depend partly on 
the position of the Army. Among the many 
rumours coming from Nepal is a report that a 
battalion of Gurkhas has mutifiied in protest 
against their conditions of service and living 
standards. This again repeats the now familiar 
pattern of events in awakened Asia. . 


PARLIAMENT : From Freedom to 
es 


Quistions of freedom have been much aired. 
Thereon the Tories speak with two voices. In 
the Upper House, Lord Hailsham (né Hogg) 
attacked the Chairman of the B.B.C. {or infring- 
ing liberty by taking Party Manners off the air, in 
the interests of the Labour Party. Im the Com- 
mons, Major Beamish attacked the Minister of 
Education for refusing to apply political tests to 
teachers, and revealed that, during the war, he 
had denied his soldiers the right of reading 
A.B.C.A. publications, in the interests of the Tory 
Party. Julian Amery admitted that his love of 
liberty did not extend to Africa. Speaking frankly 
for his Party, he said that he was not persuaded 
of the absolute superiority of democracy and ap- 
proved “a property or an educational qualifica- 
tion” for enfranchisement. “ At least in Africa,” 
he said. “And elsewhere, no doubt,” said an 
Hon. Member across the floor. 

The Home Secretary was next attacked, from 
all parts of the House, for his virtual suppression 
of the Sheffield Peace Congress. By Silverman 
and Hinchingbrooke on the principle of free 
speech, and by Churchill for making so obviqus 
what his object was, The Home Secretary was 
unrepentant and offered the novel defence of free- 
dom that it was no part of its duty to provide 
people’ ehgaged in a cold wat against it’ with an 
opportunity of spreading their ideas. 

The Colonial Development Bill provoked little 
controversy. Intended to make provision for an 
increase in expenditure of £20m. on Colonial 
Welfare, the Debate ranged between those like 
Acland who thought it did too little, those like 
Peter McDonald who thought it did too little for 
private enterprise, and those like Lennox Boyd 
whose memory was too jaundiced by a long diet 
of ground nuts to enable him to think at all. 

Those who expected a great occasion on the 
Debate on the Council of Europe—and the 
galleries were full—must have been greatly dis- 
appointed. It had all the promise of, drama—a 
tense international situation abroad and violent 
party disagreement at home. But of drama there 
was none. Half an hour after its beginning, I was 
convinced that there could be nothing on earth 
duller than the Council of Europe reviewed by 
Ernest Davies. In yet another half-hour, I 
knew there was. Duncan Sandys on the same 
subject. Nor did the Debate recover from its 
start, despite the valiant attempts at recupetation 
of Boothby and Edelman. It was particularly 
unfortunate that it got bogged down in brawls 
about Churchill's European Army. Even Tory 
spokesmen in the Debate spent much care in 
proving that the Leader did not really mean what 
he said about creating a supra-national Minister 
of Defence for Europe. Maxwell Fyfe tried 
hard to save the Debate for the wide issues of 
human rights, but succeeded only in so overload- 
ing the current, that he blew all his own fuses. 
It was left to Ernest Bevin finally to kill the 
Debate. The Council of Europe was sorely 
wounded that day in the house of its friends. 

It seemed even appropriate that the day finished 
with @n attack by Sir Wakiron’s fellow Clown, 
Sir Herbert Williams, on the Government’s policy 
regarding sausages. Tom WILLIAMS 
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An Unnecessary War 


Ir the U.S. Government is sincere in aot 
wanting the Korean hostilities to spread into 
general war, its representative on the Security 
Council will not make Chou En-lai’s answer to 
Trgyve Lie’s “ Cable 36 ” a pretext for refusing, 
on procedural grounds, to grant the Peking 
delegation a hearing on the whole issue of 
relations between America and China. The 
People’s Republic very naturally declines to b« 
placed in the dock when it holds that in North 
Korea General MacArthur is the aggressor. 
It therefore refuses to accept the Security 
Council’s November 8 invitation to answer 
charges of armed intervention across the Yalu 
river, while accepting the earlier invitation ot 


September 29 to be present at a discussion of 


charges that th: U.S. had invaded Formosa. 

The Council should not court the risk of 
general war with China by trying to restrict 
discussion exclusively to the part played in 
the counter-offensive this month by * volunteer 
brigades” from China. When General 
MacArthur in defiance of his directives, and 
contrary to assurances given to the Chinese, 
pushed northwards across the Chongchon 
River line, the Chinese may be forgiven if they 
began to wonder, not merely whether their vital 
hydro-electric installations on the Yalu River 
were in danger, but whether the United 
Nations “ imperialist” General would halt 
even at the Manchurian frontier. The assist- 
ance which China then proceeded to give the 
routed North Korean army may be technically 
an “ aggressive intervention,” but it is at least 
comprehensible. Moreover, and this is im- 
portant, there is no evidence yet that China is 
seeking to create more than a gilacis between 


Manchuria and General MacArthur's troops 
the counter-offensive was halted North of the 
Chongchon River, and there is no indication 
that the Chinese army is being committed to a 
full-scale offensive. 

In these circumstances, the Security Council’s 
course of wisdom is clear. It should combine 
its two invitations into a single offer to discuss 
with the Chinese delegation now flying to Lake 
Success a general settlement which would 
embrace both Formosa and Korea, North and 
South. The first step should be to secure a 
“ cease-fire’? along a line drawn roughly, West 
to East across the “ waist,” from Sinanju to 
Hungnam. The next should be to conclude a 
binding agreement providing tor the safety of 
the Yalu power stations and a fair apportion- 
ment, between Korea and Manchuria, of their 
output. An agreement on this practical or 
“functional” basis would be the first step 
towards a discussion of the long-term status 
of Formosa or Korea, which would clearly 
involve the representation of New China 
on the Security Council. 

Unless the Council adopts a constructive 
policy on these lines, the danger is manifest 
that American and Commonwealth forces will 
be bogged down indefinitely in a profitless and 
endless war in the mountains of North Korea— 
with an inevitable risk that hotheads in Washing- 
ton will advocate recourse to the atomic bomb 
as the only alternative to the draining away of 
America’s strength. We still hope that, the 
results of last week’s elections notwithstanding, 
the U.S. Administration will think twice 
before it forfeits what may be the last chance of 
averting world war. 


Plan for Coal 


Tue Coal Board’s long-term plan of develop- 


ment has been patiently awaited. Long-term 
economic planning is notoriously a difficult art 
—-most of all in an industry which exports a 
substantial fraction of its output and depends 
for a large part of its home demand on the level 
of employment in other industries. Nor is it 
possible to frame confident forecasts either of 
the pace and consequences of new technical 
advances or of the competition to be anticipated 
from other sources of power—from oil and 
hydro-electricity to the very uncertain factor of 
atomic energy. In face of these and of other 
uncertainties—such as transport costs—-it would 
have been useless for the Coal Board to attempt 
tw look very far into the future; but it would 
have been of even less use to frame only a short- 
term plan, for many of the developments most 
likely to have a favourable influence on costs 
and working conditions must necessarily take a 
jong time to produce their effects. It may need 
up to ten years to bring a totally new modern 
colliery into full activity; and even major recoa- 
structions of existing concerns may take several 
years to effect. The Coal Board has chosen a 
date from ten to fifteen years ahead for its 
estimates of the industry’s future; and probably 
this is as good a compromise as could have been 


made. The pace at which the required changes 
can be effected is bound to depend partly on the 
conditions of capital supply, which will be 
influenced by the general level of investment 
laid down for the country as a whole. In order 
to carry the proposed plans into full effect, the 
N.C.B. will need to spend a total of £635 mil- 
lions on capital works—including £115 millions 
onancillary plants for coal treatment and by-pro- 
ducts. This sounds formidable; but most of it 
is scheduled to come out of depreciation allow- 
ances accruing over the next fifteen years, and 
the demand for really new capital investment is 
not unmanageably large. The coal industry, 
because each pit represents a wasting asset, has 
always needed to finance development largely 
out of current receipts; and part of its plight 
to-day is due to the failure to do this adequately 
during the inter-war years of depression 

At first sight, the Board’s plan looks pretty 
drastic. Out of 950 collieries working to-day 
a separate units, betwecen 350 and 400 ar 
uarked down to lose their separate existence- 
90 by combination into larger units and the rest 
by entire extinction as coal-getting agencies 
The total output is scheduled to rise from under 
203 milhon tons last year to 240 millions when 
the plan is in full operation, whereas the total 


447 
number of mineworkers is to be reduced from 
698,000 to 618,000. Greater mechanisation, 
improved underground transport. and concen- 
tration on the better pits are relied on to bring 
abour this considerable change in productivity 
per worker, though even in 1965 there will re- 
main many collieries working at high direct costs 
ofset either by the special properties of the coal 
—as in South Wales and Kent-—or by the near- 
ness of markets. There will also be, even 
in 1965, collieries working at a loss, cither be- 
cause it would be difficult to transport more 
cheaply produced coals to where they are wanted 
or because the social consequences of closing 
down whole high-cost areas would be too high 
to be faced 

Even with the wind thus tempered to the 
miner, it is clear that the plan will involve big 
upsets. There will be great geographical shifts, 
above all in Scotland; a few of the small coal 
fields, such as the Forest of Dean and parts of 
Cumberland, will almost disappear; and a great 
many miners will need to move over shorter 
distances as the collieries in which they have 
worked are closed down. Technically, the 
Coal Board’s plan follows in the main the lines 
of the Reid Report of 1945, but with a good 
many cccondary modifications It rejects, 
except for a few big projects in unworked areas, 
the idea of a few vast collieries each producing 
many thousand tons a day, and is content with 
less spectacular projects; but even so it proposes 
to work towards a daily output of 4,000-6,000 
tons, as against a present average, excluding the 
very small pits, of 1,100. In order to achieve 
this, it contemplaies a considerable extension of 
double-shift working, without which the heavy 
capital investment in contemplation cannot be 
economically incurred. This, too, means more 
adaptation by the miners. 

Why the N.C.B.’s output target of 240 million 
tons a year? It has been arrived at by making a 
number of assumptions, all of which are neces- 
sarily open to doubt. Estimates have had to be 
made for exports and for bunker coal as well 
as for the various forms of inland demand. All 
these demands not only depend on price, in com- 
parison with the prices of substitutes, but are 
also demands, not for coal in general, but for 
particular kinds. It would be easiest to expand 
the supply of the less specialised kinds; but 
this would run counter to the trend of demand 
—-particularly export demand. Accordingly, 
South Wales and East Durham, despite high 
costs, are scheduled for big increases in output, 
involving very high capital expenditure, whereas 
some of the low-cost coalfields are marked out 
for a slower rate of advance 

In general, the plan seems sound, though it 
is hard for the layman to judge, and mainly for 
the miners to assess the human aspects. For at 
least two generations past, the cost of coul, 
measured in terms of the prices of other goods, 
has been rising sharply——most of all in this 
country, where old pits are many, but to some 
extent in raost producing areas. The Coal Board 
is setting out to arrest this trend, and even, if 
it can. reverse it; and thes clearly cannot be done 
except at high capital cost and to the accom 
paniment of big changes in location and in 
working conditions. To these latter the miner: 
can be expected to agres only if they get some 
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share in the proceeds of improved working; nor 
can the hoped-for cost reductions be achieved 
unless the miners accept the necessary changes 
with good will and are able to feel that proper 
consideration: is being given! to the human 
aspects. The Board’s Report fully recognises 
ali this; but more than words will be needed to 
convince the miners. Only an enlightened and 
friendly management at every level can hope to 
carry out these drastic changes. 


These “Feeble ”’ 
French—lIl 


"Tue fast few weeks have shown that France 
has a more independent policy than was 
assumed in London or Washington. She is 
profoundly conscious of being neither an 
island like Britain, nor a continent three 
thousand miles across the sea, but the largest 
Western Power on the European peninsula. 
Atlantic Pact or no Atlantic Pact, it was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, France’s reac- 
tions would be different from those of Britain 
and America to (a) the possibility of war with 
Russia, (b) the danger of German rearmament, 
(c) European federation, and (d) a Four-Power 
agreement on Germany. The differences 
between France on the one hand and the 
Anglo-Saxon Bloc on the other have emerged 
more clearly than ever—even to the point of 
producing this Paris wisecrack: “ What if 
France is to become Washington's ‘ Yugo- 
slavia’!” 

Oficourse, France is not Washington's “* Yugo- 
slavia,”’ and is most unlikely to become anything 
like it—unless, of course, the United States 
makes it clear that it would welcome a war 
with Russia, or is determined to reatrm Germany 
regardless of France’s wishes. ‘‘ If the Ameri- 
cans do that,”’ a person very close to the Pleven 
Government remarked to me the other day, “‘ it 
will be the beginning of the end of the Atlantic 
Pact.””. And with the ‘“ MacArthur Party” 
strengthened by the American election, the 
French may be expected to be more vigilant of 
American intentions than ever. 

In his statement on October 24, M. Pleven 
made it clear that France did not consider 
war with Russia inevitable, and that she would 
welcome Four-Power talks. No immediate 
results should be expected, but, in M. Pleven’s 
words, “if such talks were held periodically, 
they would gradually help to eliminate the 
present causes of conflict and distrust.” Even 
from the most unexpected quarters voices were 
raisedy in the two-day debate at the National 
Assembly on German rearmament and on the 
** Pleven Plan,” in favour of “* following up the 
Prague proposals."” M. Daniel Mayer, speaking 
for the Socialists, was particularly insistent on 
this point, and so were men as far removed from 
the Communists as M. Louis Marin and 
M. Daladier; the latter declared that he 
thought a: Russian attack on Western Europe 
most ‘uslikely. The Russian proposal, made 
since then, for a conference to settle the German 
problem inevitably met with a favourable 
response in France. It seemed to open up the 
possibility of escaping from the nightmare of 
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German rearmament, as advocated: by the 
Pentagon-—a rearmament which would, without 
fail, produce the most violent reaction in Russia. 
With France agreeing to such a step, the 
Russians would, apart from anything else, 
almost certainly repudiate the Franco-Sovict 
Pact of 1944—and the psychological cffect in 
France would be far greater than is imagined 
outside. 

That M. Pleven himself has been fully aware 
of this feeling in the country. may be seen 
from the fact that, two months ago, his paper, 
Le Petit Bleu des Cétes du Nord suggested 
that it might be as well, before proceeding with 
German rearmament, to find out from the 
Russians how far they really intend to proceed 
with their rearmament of Eastern Germany. 
For German rearmament is what France 
dreads most of all. If the demilitarisation of 
Germany could be genuinely agreed upon 
with the Russians, France would like nothing 
better. This does not mean that France would 
like Europe generally to be disarmed. Her 
distrust of Russia remains great, but that of 
Germany even greater. The purpose of the 
“Pleven Plan” is precisely to impress upon 
the Americans that it is no use their trying to 
rearm Germany and leave the G.I.’s at home. 
If the United States were willing to station in 
Europe, say, 30 armoured divisions and 6,000 
planes, France would be perfectly content 
with her “ security”’; but that is just what 
Washington has clearly no desire to do. On 
the other hand, to equip 10 or 20 or (eventually) 
30 German armoured divisions instead is what 
France will not accept on any account. If one 
analysed Erench feelings .on the. subject, one 
would probably find, in the end, that if the only 
alternative to thirty German divisions were 
the neutralisation.of both France and Germany, 
and the exclusion of France from the American 
sphere of military defence, she would, on the 
whole, prefer the latter. The danger of 
France’s physical destruction in the next war 
would, at least, be less great. 

The purpose of the “ Pleven Plan,” put out 
before the Russians had raised afresh the 
question of the demilitarisation of Germany, 
was to meet the Americans half way. But 
it seerns probable that, even if nothing comes of 
German demilitarisation, the French will still 
stick to the idea of the ‘“‘ European Army ’’— 
despite all its disadvantages. One great dis- 
advantage—-and on this many speakers in the 
Assembly debate dwelt—is psychological : 
what would the French soldier really feel as 
he was going into battle side-by-side with 
ex-Nazis against Russians who had, after ail, 
never done France, still less| him personally, 
any harm? Some—and by ho means Com- 
munists-—have indeed gone as far as to say that, 
if Germany were to be rearmed d /’américame, 
France would inevitably begin to develop 
something of a fellow-feeling for Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Apart from actual rearmament, France is 
very conscious of the danger of Germany’s 
becoming, with all restrictions lifted on her steel 
production, the mightiest military arsenal in 
Europe. There are other dangers, too. As 
one member of the Government privately 
remarked: ‘‘ The trouble is that, in a year 


from now, the Americans are going to have a 
big army. It'll be a bore if they suddenly 
decide they want to use it!”? And even more 
than after the first world war, the French are 
profoundly convinced that wars are no longer 
won or lost, as they were in the past. Military 
victory in itself is nothing; what matters is 
what happens afterwards. 

Moreover, pending a “ military pool,’’ the 
French are also very far from pleased with the 
amount of rearmament they are expected to 
pay for. When last August they proposed 
equipping 15 divisions, in addition to the five 
already in existence, they thought America 
would be delighted and pay ungrudgingly. 
But when M. Petsche returned from Washing- 
ton, bringing with him only the promise of 70 
milliards instead of the 270 milliards he had 
asked for to help him cover the deficit, the 
question soon arose whether it would not be 
wiser to cut down the 15 divisions to some- 
thing rather more modest. The negotiations 
are now continuing, but the first French 
reaction was characteristic. Least of all in a 
pre-election year is the French Government 
much inclined to take heroic measures to wipe 
out the budget deficit. France’s proposed mili- 
tary expenditure for 1951 is : 500 milliard francs 
regular defence budget; 350 milliard francs 
rearmament proper; total 850 milliard francs. 
Even if the U.S.A. pays 70 milliards in 
“‘ free dollars’ for the second half of 1951, 
as well as for the first half, France will still be 
left with an extra 130 milliards (plus the 
original 80 milliards) of “ pure rearmament ” 
to pay out of her own pocket, Considering 
that the total budget deficit is expected to be 
around 700 milliards anyway, the Americans 
will have to contribute rather more than they 
mean to do at present if they don’t want the 
French to save money by rearming /ess. Butter 
(as well as houses and schools) rather than guns 
is something about which everybody in France 
still feels very strongly. 


Parts, November. ALEXANDER WERTH 


London Diary 


‘THe Communists have no case for complaint 
about the exclusion of delegates to the Sheffield 
Conference. Imagine scores of Social Democrats 
asking for permission to enter Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia or the Soviet Union in order to attend 
a conference where the speakers would 
denounce the Government! The absurdity of 
Communist complaints, however, is irrelevant 
to the question whether our Government's 
policy was right. Though Mr. Ede stood up 
stoutly for himself and cleared away a lot of 
misrepresentations, he left me with the con- 
viction that he would have done better to uphold 
the principle of freedom he asserted. His idea of 
dividing, as he put it, the shepherds from the 
sheep, or the Communists from the peace-lovers, 
was not a success. The Communists were smart 
enough to blame him and switch the Conference 
w Poland. The right way of separating the sheep 
who wanted peace from those who wanted 
to shepherd them into support of any and ail 
Soviet policies would have been to let the 
foreign Communists in, to drop the Labour 
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Party ban on participation in this Communist 
activity and then to flood the conference with 
Social Democrats demanding to be heard. The 
Communists, who now declare that they wish 
for discussion and have abandoned th: unre- 
warding tactics of the Wroclaw Conference, 
could scarcely have refused. Their bluff would 
have been called and we should have discovered 
how many genuine peace-makers were present 
We might even have seen the birth of a genuine 
peace movement. Instead we look like hypo- 


crites who slam the door while we boast that we 
keep open house. 
. 


* * 


I hear that General MacArthur was very 
angry indeed with this journal last weex. The 
facts we cited on our front page about his dis- 
obedience to United Nations directives were 
not speculative, but precise and incontrovert- 
ible. This week I’ve learnt that the matter 
might have been put even more strongly, since 
the United Nations not only directed MacArthur 
(subject always, of course, to an escape clause 
about discretion in case of military necessity 
not to go beyond the Isthmus line, but it also 
assured the Chinese that we were not intending 
to advance beyond it. As the Chinese had been 
previously assured in similar terms about the 
38th Parallel, they very naturally suspect that 
MacArthur may not halt his advance even at 
the Yalu River. Their suspicions are now being 
confirmed by well-known American journalists 
who demand that America gets on with the job 
of bombing Manchuria. The British should 
make it clear that, rather than agree to this 
policy, our soldiers will be withdrawn 

* * * 

Bertrand Russell is one of the half-dozen 
men who have most profoundly influenced 
the humanistic thought of the last forty years 
He became famous. first as a mathematician, 
and then as a rational pacifist, who was deprived 
of his Fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and went to prison for his principles in the 
first world war. Since then he has written 
many books of exquisitely limpid prose on 
philosophy, science, ethics and politics. He 
has never claimed the dubious virtue of con- 
sistency. The argument of each essay or book 
is logically perfect and complete within itself ; 
another book or essay may be based on a 
different premise and come to precisely the 
opposite conclusion. He has written many 
times to explain that of all the choices before 
us, war would indubitably be the worst. In 
1936 he sustained this thesis under the great 
pressure of the totalitarian threat in his “Which 
Way to : No one would have been 
surprised if at any time between the two world 
wars Bertrand Russell had been awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. After the last war, even 
more deeply troubled by the spread of Com- 
munism than he was by the power of Rome 
which he had often denounced, he decided 
that it would be both good morals and good 
politics to start dropping bombs on Moscow. 
It is therefore surprising but suitable that at 
this climax of his career Bertrand Russel! should 
be presented with the Nobel Prize, not for his 
work for peace, but for his services to Litera- 
ture. I am delighted at this recognition of the 
wittiest and most pure of English stylists. 


> . ” 
€ace ft 


If the Nobel Prize committee have been a 
long time discovering the merit of Bertrand 
Russell, they cannot be accused of timidity 
in selecting William Faulkner. The last 
American to be chosen, Pearl Buck, was a best- 
selling novelist, but few who are not high- 
brows, even in America, will have read a line 
of Faulkner. Born in the Deep South fifty- 
three years ago, he has left it only rarely, though 
he was in France during the first World War 
as a pilot in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
He is one of those American novelists in whom 
the Civil War still rages, and his books are 
dark with doom and miscegenation, decaying 
mansions and Negroes, for whom Faulkner 
feels a deep, if Southern, sympathy Tis 
style alone would prevent his ever being widely 
read: he writes like a Henry James who has 
come under the influence of Joyce, Lawrence 
and the psycho-analysts. But his influence 
on contemporary American writing has been 
profound. Even before the war he had been 
adopted by the intellectuals as one of their 
their models and his work is probably as well 
known in Paris as in New York. In this 
country his influence has been much less, but 
years ago he wrote a pot-boiler called The 
Sound and the Fury. It is not Faulkner’s 
fault if its literary descendants include No 
Orchids For Miss Blandish. 

* + * 

Lord Tedder is now elected Chancellor of 
Cambridge University and it might be thought 
that no further useful comment could be 
made. I might have accepted this had I not 
read the strong and informative letter by 
Mr. Noel Annan, a Fellow of King’s, in the 
Cambridge Review for November 4th. He 
explained that Lord Tedder was the choice of 
a small clique of Cambridge dignitaric; (he 
does not explicitly refer to Corpus Christi 
who pushed Lord Tedder’s name through at an 
informal meeting in the Senate House on 
October 14th, brushing aside a counter- 
proposal that Lord Mountbatten’s name might 
be considered. He then described the pressure 
brought to bear on Heads of Houses and others 
to support Lord Tedder with the result that 
no recourse remained except for the younger 
and more enterprising dons themselves to 
put forward an opposition candidate. They 
finally decided on Nehru and were gratified by 
the large body of support that came from 
distinguished graduates. Unhappily Nehru, 
as Premier of a great Power, felt himself 
compelled to withdraw from the contest. 
In his letter, written before Pandit Nehru’s 
withdrawal, Mr. Annan said : 

Many of the younger members of the 
Senate regard this election as having been— 
like a delicate marriage-—*‘ arranged.”’ Arranged 
by the small clique who were determined not 
to consult opinion and regarded informal 
meetings as eye-wash and elections as bad 
form. How many of the Heads consulted 
opinion in their colleges? How many ever 
invited suggestions from their Faculties ? 
What effort was made to consult the age 
group of 3() to 50? 

Mr. Annan concludes that the procedure for 


nominating a Chancellor needs revision 
* . i 


The long absence of Mr. Tom Driberg in the 
Far East has produced some good dispatches in 
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Reynolds News; his independent observation 
should be of great value in informing the public 
about conditions in Korea, Hong Kong and 
Malaya. But Mr. Driberg's duties are primarily 
those of an M.P., and during a period when 
the Party has only been saved in the House of 
Commons by small majorities (often made up 
by Members arriving from beds of sickness and 
in bath chairs) it is imevitable that other M.P.s 
should be angry at his prolonged absence. Jam 
glad to note that the Parliamentary Labour 
Party has decided that this was a matter for 
them alone, that they accepted his full apology 
and promise of future good behaviour and did 
not remit the matter to the Executive, which 
might only too easily have decided that expul- 
sion was the appropriate disciplinary measure 
Common sense saved the day. 
CRITIC 


THE DEANS’ DILEMMA 


Where shall Shaw's honoured ashes rest? 
Who owns this universal man? 
Two Pantheons the right contest 
To claim this controversial man 
This deathless, this tremendous man, 
This perfectly stupendous man 
Provokes once more a wordy war for Englishman 
and Irishman 


Westminster and St. Patrick’s Deans 
Hold arguments prelatical, 
Both Chapters mass behind the scenes 
In attitudes dogmatical 
Both press a disputatious plan, 
Both chide a most audacious plan, 
Shaw lived and died as England’s pride although 
he was an Irishman 


Westminster's Dean, they say, proclaims 
“I deprecate your shabby plan, 
Since Ireland’s most illustrious names 
Are lad within the Abbey, man 
In London they'll be buried, man, 
Like Goldsmith and lke Sheridan 
Though they may be than he 
everyone an Irishman.” 


no less were 


° 
St. Patrick's Dean, they say, replies, 
“Why can't you cease your troublin’, man, 
For all can see who use their eyes, 
He was indeed a Dublin man 
Descent is there forall to scan, 
QOur registers can trace the clan, 
You waste your breath; in life and death, he 
always was an Irishman.” 


Though by the accident of birth 
St Patrick’s has the prior claim 
Since here he passed his days on carth 
Westminster has the higher claim 
This ageless, this immortal man 
In England passed his mortal span, 
Which makes it clear his heart was bere though 
he was born an Irishman 


The Doctors of Divinity 
An ultimate decision ban 
Which land has his affinity? 
There can be no partition plan 
He did not end where he began, 
He did not choose-—now no one can; 
The situation’s Shavian 
the last, as in the past, an enigmatic 
Irishman. 


He’ 


SAGITTARIUS. 
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Prizes are awarded of {1 for the fies! eniry 
and ¢/- for each of the others priniet 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


That Mentone and Monte Carlo had become 
serious, Competitors to Tegnrmouth and | orquay 
as holiday resorts, was a warning made by Mr 
R. A. Colwill, speaking at the Chamt f Com- 
merce annual dinner, held at the Seacroft Hotel, 
on Thursday of last week.—Teignmouth Post & 
Gazette. (M. A. Percival.) 

Set nicely bound Six Years of Wer in Pictures 
(Ideal Christmas present.)—Advert. in Reading 
Standard, (Mary Folley.) 

We prefer to live in houses belonging to the 
Earl of Harewood, even if they are not quite as 
up-to-date as those the Council can supply.— 


Speech reported by Yorkshire Post. (WS. Hill.) 


George Albert are the names chosen by 
Philippine Minister Jose E. Romero and his raven 
haired 39-year-old wife for their seventh child 


Why George Albert? The Minister told me: 
“'The girls wanted Winston and the boys wanted 
Clement. I compromised.”—Star. (5. G. Dixon.) 


Jones.—On Nov, 3, 1950, at Salisbury Infirmary 
(Private Ward), to Isobel (née Bown), wife of 
C. Maurice Jones a daughter.—Advert. in Daily 
Telegraph. (G. R. Parry.) 


Second and Fourth Housemaids for known good 
place, St. Albans, Herts; one gentleman in family; 


staff 11.—Advertisement in The Times. (H. V. 
Webb.) 
Mrs. wishes to thank the nurse and doctor 


for their kind co-operation in the loss of her hus- 
band.—North Bucks Times. (R. Kennett.) 


After the U.S. Polls 


By midnight on election day, it was clear that 
the Democrats were in a corner and that the 
finish might be as close as it was in Britain 
last February. As the last precincts reported 
next day, the Democratic Party squeezed 
home by a single marginal seat in the Senate 
and by about a score in the House ; it was just 
enough to enable themtechnically to organise the 
Eighty-second Congress. They had done their 
best organisationally, and the local machines 
had saved the day by turning out the largest 
mid-term vote yet recorded, sufficient to limit 
the Republican gains to the normal off-year 
average, and amazingly close to the prediction 
made to me some weeks ago by Louis Bean, 
the statistician in the Department of Agri- 
culture, who was one of the very few who 
forecast a Truman victory two years ago. 

On the face of it, then, the Democrats have 
done reasonably well. But in Congress, 
personalities of en matter more than nominal 
party labels. Wh'e Repubhkican hands have 
once again becn h id off the levers of power, 
the Fair Deal dd badly. Senator Lehman’s 


victory in New York was expected, in spite of 


the confusion and abuse which characterised 
the campaign both in the State and the City. 
But in Colorado, Representative Carroll, one 
of the most liberal members of Congress, 
failed to defeat Senator Millikin, the political 
echo ot Robert Taft; Helen Douglas was 
defeated in the California Senate race by 
Richard Nixon, the member of the Un- 
American Activities Committee who brought 
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the Hiss case to a head; and in Iowa, A. J 
Loveland, an advocate of the Brannan Plan for 
agriculture, failed tw displace the diehard 
incumbent, Bourke Hickenlooper. Senators 
Pepper (Florida), Graham (N. Carolina), and 
Glen Taylor of Idaho, who was itenry Wallace's 
running-mate in 1948, had already been 
defeated in the party primary elections earlier 
this year by anti-Fair Deal candidates. 
Senator Downey of California had retired, and 
Senator Thomas of Utah was unexpectedly 
defeated. The disappearance of each of these 
from Capitol Hill means more than the loss 
of more or less reliable Fair Dealers : it means, 
first, a shift to the Right inside the Democratic 
Congressional delegation, and, secondly, since 
most of them were beaten by diehard Republi- 
cans who had no scruples about the stops they 
pulled in their election obbligati, it means a 
distinct strengthening of the most reactionary 
Republican wing. 

This group includes, among those Senators 
up for election this year, Capehart and Robert 
Taft, both of whom came safely home. The 
money and effort that the trade unions poured 
into Ohio to beat Taft were not nearly adequate 
to rescue his fatuous Democratic opponent, 
“Jumping Joc” Ferguson; and this Taft 
victory not only strengthens his position in the 
Senate as “ Mr. Republican,” and adds weight 
to the resistance to the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but it leaves him as the main 
contender for the Republican Presidential 
nomination two years from now, if General 
Eisenhower is still unwilling or unable to come 
forward. The unions will feel their failure in 
Ohio the more sharply because of their com- 
parative lack of success elsewhere. They 
worked hard for the Democratic ticket in 
many places, and especially hard for individual 
Fair Dealers, but too often they were unable to 
“deliver” a union vote, a failure the more 
marked because Senator Taft carried one 
industrial district after another in Ohio. 

Thus the Neanderthal Republicans, rein- 
forced by such old isolationists as Oworshak in 
Idaho and Dirksen in Illinois, may well claim 
that their rejection of a moderate policy—the 
‘ me-tooism ”’ of Governor Dewey-—and their 
use of a fierce offensive strategy have been 
justified by results. Theirs was a victory for 
the McCarthy line, which blamed Korea and 
Communism upon an evil conspiracy between 
Franklin Roosevelt, Alger Hiss, Dean Acheson 
and Owen Lattimore, which denounced the Fair 
Deal as a Socialist plot to enslave America, and 
called for a tougher foreign policy and financial 
retrenchment in the same breath. Even 
Governor Dewey, as bland as ever, leaned in 
this direction, though he had no trouble in 
disposing of his opponent, Mr. Lynch, the 
colourless nominee of Ed Flynn, the political 
‘boss’ of the Bronx, whose manoeuvres 
this year brought disaster to the Democratic 
ticket in New York, with the exception of 
Senator Lehman. 

Yet it would be false to conclude from all 
this that there was a landslide to the Right. 
Morse, of Oregon, Tobey, of New Hampshire, 


Duff of Pennsylvania, liberal Republicans of 


various hues, came home comfortably. Magnu- 
son, the Fair Dealer from Washington, won 





his fight, as did Senators McMahon and 
Benton, in a Connecticut campaign which was 
so close that Chester Bowles, the old New 
Dealer, lost his post as Governor. Certainly, 
the political fulcrum has shifted away from the 
Administration’s general line, but for all the 
money and intensive progaganda that the 
Republicans laid out, the fact remains that they 
were still unable to shake the real strongholds 
of the Democratic Party and drive it from 
power. Their real success was to drive the 
Democrats on to the defensive, in a period of 
domestic boom and international crisis, in 
which a Fair Deal reform programme can be 
made to seem distant or irrelevant, and in which 
the electorate’s attention can be focused on 
fear of Communism at home and abroad. 
This success was highlighted by the defeat of 
the Administration’s Senate spokesmen, Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, and Myers of Pennsylvania, 
besides the surprise failure of Tydings in 
Maryland, who had had the task of curbing 
McCarthy’s witch-hunt. This seems to portend 
even greater difficulty in persuading the new 
Congress to accept the President’s social 
programme, though it is far too early to detect 
any definite swing of the pendulum towards an 
overall Republican victory in 1952. It seems 
also to suggest that the Eighty-second Congress 
will be even more clamant than its predecessor 
for a “ tough” policy abroad and a sustained 
drive against Communism at home. If Dean 
Acheson is not actually forced to resign, he can 
nevertheless expect a rough passage for the 
next few months, 

It is hard, in a campaign in which many 
thousands of offices were at stake, from 
Congress, through judgeships, state legislatures 
and governors, to a fantastic variety of minor 
posts, to select special features. But it is clear 
that, nationally speaking, there was much more 
crossing of normal party lines, coupled with 
selective voting, than is usual. New York, of 
course, is an outstanding example. Dewey 
romped home, but his ticket-mate, the un- 
fortunate Joe Hanley, was swamped by Herbert 
Lehman. In New York City, moreover, the 
voters for the first time elected a mayoralty 
candidate running without the backing of a 
major party. In revolt against the “ boss- 
dictated” ticket, against corruption in the 
police and municipal affairs, they chose Vincent 
Impellitteri, a Democrat who broke with 
Tammany Hall to run as an independent. This 
particular campaign, fantastic for its tortuous 
confusion and abuse, was the product, basically, 
of a fight for power within the New York City 
Democratic machine. The dominant De Sapio 
faction, which allied itself with the Flynn 
machine in the Bronx to nominate Judge 
Pecora for Mayor—an elaborate arrangement, 
involving Mayor O’Dwyer’s _ resignation, 
designed to enable Lynch to beat Dewey by 
using a mayoralty contest to bring out the heavy 
Democratic vote in the city—was soundly 
trounced by Impellitteri, who was in fact 
backed by the dissident Sampson-Blaikie 
faction of Tammany, and encouraged covertly 
by Tom Dewey, delighted at the internecine 
fight in the Democratic camp 

There were other interesting local results. 
The Democratic landslide in Philadelphia, for 
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example, was the aftermath of a corruption 
scandal in Republican ranks, and, right across 
the continent, recent disclosures of corruption 
played some part, especially in local elections. 
In Georgia, a constitutional device to limit the 
influence of Negro voters was rejected, and the 
South Carolina electorate voted for the repeal 
of the poll-tax. In New York City, a Demo- 
cratic-Republican-Liberal coalition _ finally 
succeeded in defeating Vito Marcantonio, the 
last lone voice in Congress of the American 
Labour Party. 

I noted earlier the part that personalities 
have played in this election. Until the new 
Congress meets in January, it is hard to 
predict precisely how they will weld into 
voting blocs. All that can be said to-day is 
that the new emphasis is towards the Centre 
and Right, and that the Fair Deal is going on 
to the shelf. NORMAN MACKENZIE 
New York, November 8. 


Timber Adrift 


(By a Correspondent) 
THE confusion which can be caused by the 
jettisoning of controls in the interests of an 
economy liberalised ad /’americaine is in- 
structively illustrated by current happenings 
in the timber trade. Last month, importers 
of softwood were officially informed that they 
could now purchase freely from Scandinavia, 
Finland and certain other timber-exporting 
areas any supplies due to arrive here after 
the end of this year, and that after 31st 
March, 1951, all restrictions on selling~ prices 
would be abolished. For the present, the 
Government would continue to buy in bulk 
from ‘“‘ hard currency” and “ Iron Curtain” 
areas and re-sell to the trade at market prices. 

It was an odd moment to choose for this 
partial decontrol. A year ago, Mr. Harold 
Wilson had refused to restore a free market 
in softwood on the ground that stocks were so 
low that decontrol would have led to higher 
prices. But in August, 1950, stocks were 
appreciably smaller than they were in August 
of last year, and were little more than half 
the figure for August, 1948. What pursuaded 
Mr. Wilson to take a more optimistic view of 
the stock position? Can he really have been 
unaware that the completion of contracts for 
priority work, such as cooling towers for new 
power plants, was in some cases being held up 
by timber shortage, and that house-builders 
were often having to use timber converted 
from larger sizes at the cost of anything up to 
20 per cent. increase in price ? 

However that may be, foreign timber 
shippers lost no time in exploiting the situation. 
Overnight the Swedes put up the price of 
softwood by 30 per cent.—a vivid comment 
on the advantages of “free” buying. The 
British housing programme will be saddled, for 
the time being, with considerably higher costs 
in so far as this “ free” timber is used next year. 
The question, however, which is exercising the 
timber trade is how far it will be possible to 
dispose without loss of the supplies which im- 
porting firms are now invited to buy at much 
higher prices than the Government could have 


obtained in Scandinavia if bulk purchasing had 
been continued. Some optimists, who have 
had the courage to buy at the current inflated 
prices, point to the present acute shortage in 
Britain and assume that the effects on prices of 
devaluation and the Korean affair will last long 
enough to enable them to “ unload ’’ at a profit. 
Yet it is significant that the price of American 
softwood, which had soared after Korea, has 
now fallen again as a result of the drastic cuts 
in the American housing programme. 

The trade’s worst headache, however, derives 
from rumours that the British Government has 
already placed, both in the dollar and the “ Iron 
Curtain ”’ areas, such large contracts for 1951 
supplies that the present acute scarcity may be 
short-lived. It is true that the Government is 
believed to be taking steps to build up a strategic 
reserve of timber for war purposes; but the 
projected size of this reserve is said to be 
modest. Unless, therefore, a large proportion 
of the Government’s bulk purchases are held 
off the market in 1951, the present inflation of 
softwood prices, which has carried the quotation 
for best Swedish qualities to £70 per standard, 
f.o.b., may not last. In brief, softwood im- 
porters are faced with the choice of more or 
less suspending operations at the risk of a 
British timber famine or of entering into 
immediate contracts whose fulfilment may 
involve them in serious losses—particularly 
since the intention apparently is to continue 
to restrict by licensing the consumption 
of softwood. Mr. Wilson has succeeded 
in providing both importers and users of 
softwood with the worst of both worlds. 


of the 


Swan Song 


Dutch Empire 


THOSE countries of which we know nothing have 


acquired a habit of hitting the headlines. Such 
might be the fate of West Irian—the Indonesian 
name for West New Guinea—-to-dlay the most 
explosive issue between the Republic of 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. It would have 
wrecked the Round Table Conference at The 
Hague a year ago if a compromise had not 
been unobtrusively put forward by the United 
Nations Commission on Indonesia. The 
result was that all territory known as the 
Netherlands East Indies was transferred to the 
Republic of Indonesia except this remote, 
largely unexplored Western half of Irian, which 
remained under Dutch control with the pro- 
vision “‘ that within a year from the date of 
transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia (December 27th, 
1949) the question of the political status of 
New Guinea be determined through negotia- 
tions between the two Parties.”” The Indo- 
nesians were naturally disappointed about this 
decision, and some of the delegates expressed 
fears that Dr. Hatta had gone too far to meet 
the Dutch; they suspected American and 
Australian encouragement in this eleventh 
hour threat to the transfer of sovereignty. 
To-day, less than six weeks before the 
date on which the future status of West Irian 
must be settled, agreement seems as far off as 


4sT 
ever. Indonesians and Dutch members of the 
Joint Committee on West Irian failed to agree 
at their introductory discussions in May at 
Jacarta ; after a visit to the territory they were 
no nearer agreement, and finally, they published 
separate reports when their talks broke down 
in The Hague at the end of August. Meanwhile, 
the Dutch have found an energetic ally in the 
Australian Foreign Minister, Mr. Spender, 
who makes no secret of his belief that, strategic- 
ally and racially, he considers the Dutch as safer 
neighbours than the Indonesians in the Western 
part of an island of which his Government 
controls the Eastern half—Papua and Australian 
New Guinea. Pandit Nehru, on the other hand, 
has expressed his view that historical and 
geographical considerations give weight to 
Indonesia's claim to West Irian. The question 
“must be settled peacefully by co-operation 
between the two parties concerned.”” Such a 
view is likely to be that of the vast majority of 
politically minded Asians, who regard Dutch 
policy in West Irian as the swan song of Holland’s 
Asian Empire. It was thither, in fact, that 
the Dutch Government relegated many of the 
men and women who fought for their indepen- 
dence. In the remote village of Boven Digoel, 
they built concentration camps in the Twenties. 
Dr. Hatta served a part of his sentence there ; 
so did Sjahrir. Thousands grew old in Boven 
Digoel, and many died. No wonder that the 
Indonesians feel keenly about West Irian. 

The Dutch meet these perfectly legitimate 
sentiments by quoting scientists who find 
reasons of geology, natural history, anthro- 
pology and language for separating ,_ New 
Guinea trom Indonesia. The Indonesians 
quote other scientists who hold other views, 
and add that “the connection between the 
transfer of sovereignty and the geology, the 
fauna and flora of West Ivian is exceedingly 
remote Politicians only know that all 
Indonesians possess a head and attach no 
importance to the difference between a brachi- 
cephalic or dolichocephalic skuil.’ 

The next theme in Holland’s swan song is 
out-of-date, disingenuous and _ selt-righteous. 
They have had three hundred years to teach 
these stone-age people the benefits of Dutch 
rule. “ If this population,” the Dutch Report 
says, “should come into contact with the 
modern world without being properly led and 
under modern supervision, great dangers 
threaten it.’’ To Indonesians this sounds like 
the old, old story of colonialism. Basing their 
claim not on ethnological nor on racial grounds 
but the wish to do away with all colonial bonds 
in West Irian, they advanced their own alterna- 
tive principles—‘to grant extensive autono- 
mous power to the original population within 
the frame of the Indonesian Government ; to 
open up the islands to exploitation and colonisa- 
tion for all peoples who have broken with the 
principle of foreign economic usurpation and 
imperialism ; to promote the civilisation and 
cultural progress of the aboriginal population 
through religion, where this ts possible with the 
assistance of the Government ; to include the 
territory in the system for the defence of the 
freedom of Indonesia.”’ 

The Dutch Report claims that West Irians 
dislike the Indonesians. As evidence, they 
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describe the need for police protection on 
behalf of the Indonesian members of the Joint 
Commission which visited the territory last 
summer, and the number of resolutions 
presented through them to Queen Juliana, 
petitioning to be allowed to remain under the 
Netherlands Crown. The area is under Dutch 
administration ; and, during the Commission’s 
stay in West Irian, the local people were kept 
under surveillance, especially men such as 
Silas Papare, a nationalist Irian leader with a 
remarkable pro-Allied record during the war, 
and now adviser to the Indonesian delegation 
of the Joint Commission. 

Attached to the Indonesian Report are 
appendixes describing the activities of the 
independence movement, of which the most 
important and active party is the Partaj 
Kemerdi:kaan Indonesia Irian, set up in 1946, 
and the record of interviews which some of its 
leaders gave to the Joint Committee. They 
described insurrections in several areas since 
the end of the war. One of them, Martin 
Andey, just released after a four-year sentence 
for taking part in these revolts, said that 
thousand: had been imprisoned with him. 

The Dutch use the argument of religion : 
the Indonesians are Muslims, whilst in the 
coastal areas some local people have joined the 
Christian Church, and most education is in the 
hands of the Missionaries. Admitting the 
disinterested work of many Missionaries, the 
Indonesian; say that the people must be 
allowed to choose what religion they adopt. 

Similarly, the economic argument has equally 
no real validity. West Irian did not show 
profits quickly enough in the past. This sudden 
imterest in Irian’s economic development during 
the past year will not mislead anyone. During 
that time, garrisons have been strengthened, 
coastal communications improved, immigration 
schemes planned tor people who do not like the 
Republic—-mainly Indo-Europeans — a one- 
year plan for which the Dutch parliament 
voted thirty million guilders last December. 
And oil; the first shipment of crude oil was 
made in December, 1948, and this year increas- 
ing quantities have been sent to Australian 
refineries from wells owned 40 per cent. by 
Royal Dutch Shell, 40 per cent. by the Standard 
Vacuum Group and 20 per cent. by the 
Standard Oil Co. of California. These new 
proofs of Dutch concern for the West Inman: 
are not an expression of colonialism, according 
to the Governor Van Waardenburg. Anyone 
who used that word, he said in The Hague 
recently, was using an “ ugly qualification for a 
splendid task undertaken in the interests of the 
New Guinea population. The primary job is 
to bring further civilisation and greater pros 
perity to a population which to a large extent ts 
still in the early stages of development.” 

But these are not the real arguments which 
lie behind Dutch and Australian policy. The 
crux of the matter is strategy, the 
Indonesia in the Cold War or in a future world 
war. For West Irian has important potential 
bases. The Germans discovered this in the 
first world war, when the Emden was hidden in 
Fak-Fak Bay for overhaul while the Australian 
navy searched the seas in vain for a month. In 
the second world war, General MacArthur 
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used Hollandia as an advance base for troops 
which leap-frogged on to the Philippines. 
Mr. Spender, pulling out the Red bogy in 
Tokyo, The Hague, London and Washington, is 
trying to prevent the transference of West 
Irian to the Republic of Indonesia. If the 
Indonesians control the area, he maintains, 
Communists might infiltrate over the frontiers 
into that part of Irian under Australian Mandate, 
upsetting the White Australian policy and 
introducing other dangerous ideas. Further, 
hostile Indonesians would be in control of West 
Irian oilfields—-a reserve in the event of war, 
since the major supplies are already in 
Republican control. To this, the Indonesians 
reply : 

A strong and democratic Indonesia, by being 
obviously capable of defending her territory, 
will benefit Australia, and can be considered by 
Australia as a natural barrier in the North. .. . 
By an attitude of better understanding, Australia 
could herself help Indonesia and Holland to 
solve this problem amicably and so consolidate 
her good relations with both countries. Good 
relations between Australia and Indonesia will 
certainly benefit democratic progress and 
security in South East Asia. 

There can, in fact, be no real solution except 
by the transfer of West Irian to the Republic of 
Indonesia. Given that transference, then a 
constructive programme in the interests of the 
Irian people in particular, and of the Indones- 
ians in general, can become the subjects of joint 
development. But, as President Sukarno said in 
a broadcast last May, “ so long as New Guinea 
is not yet back in our fold, there will always 
remain something not fulfilled in our national 
aspirations,” 

The Indonesians call Mr. Spender’s policy 
‘** Kangaroo Imperialism.” It is supported by 
Dutch extremists, but many Dutch in Indo- 
nesia increasingly appreciate the dangers of 
frustrating Indonesian nationalism; they 
understand that it is better to preserve the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. and to lose 
West Irian than it is to gain West Irian—a 
very doubtful proposition anyhow—and to 
lose the Union. If the more enlightened view 
prevails and West Irian is transferred to 
Indonesia at the end of the year, it will not 
only strengthen the Indonesian Government by 
removing from its agenda a_ potentially 
dangerous issue ; it will help to build up peace 
and stability in the South Pacific. 

DorotHy WoopMAN 


Banning Books 


As a very young man I took part in the 
pfosecution of a newsagent for selling La Vie 


aristenne, Le Sourire, Madame Sans-Géne, 
Frou-Frou, Le Regiment, and one or two 
other Gallic glossies of the period. It all came 
about rather sadly. Strolling in his lunch- 
hour, a young bank clerk saw these magazines 
displayed in a wire rack outside the news- 
agent’s shop. He took down Le Sourire and 
saw in it a “ small acd.” which offered to send, 
sous enveloppes ordinaires, an assortment of 
photogravures intimes from Paris for 3 Frs. 50. 
On their way to him the pictures were inter- 
cepted in the post by henchmen of the Post- 
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master-General acting under section 16 of the 
Post Office Act, 1908. They were sent to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions; in due 
course their startled non-recipient, visited by 
the police, made a statement to them which 
implicated the newsagent ; and in the ensuing 
prosecution, since there was no way of getting 
at the Parisian publisher for transgressing our 
postal laws, it was decided to arraign the 
newsagent (under Section 4 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824) for “ wilfully exposing to view in a 
public place certain obscene prints and pic- 
tures,” and to call the bank-clerk as a witness. 

For this purpose it was necessary to drop the 
matter of the photogravures intimes and rely 
on the contents of the magazines themselves. 
It fell to my lot to translate about ten glossies 
from cover to cover. It took me weeks, and I 
learned much which I have since forgotten ; 
but I remember clearly that the articles and 
stories, which had seemed excitingly wicked to 
my Nonconformist vision until I got the 
dictionary open, turned out to be both erotically 
disappointing and almost painstakingly un- 
funny. 

The point is that the newsagent’s counsel, 
who succeeded in nettling me a bit by alleging 
that I had systematically chosen the most 
noisome of available synonyms (but I wonder 
if I had ?), maintained in his speech to the 
magistrate that if there were too many of these 
French magazines in the country it was because 
the French, since the eighteen-fifties, had been 
so busy punishing authors and publishers in 
their own courts. (He was very interesting 
about Flaubert, and Baudelaire, and Saint- 
Beuve.) ‘ The more you resort to this kind 
of persecution,” he said, “the more erotic 
literature you will get and the more erotic 
it will be.” Twenty pounds, said the magis- 
trate; and five guineas costs. And there had 
better be no more copies of Le Sourire in that 
district. 

Now that I come to think of it, I’ve never 
seen it there since. Why is this? Do the 
retailers know, on an empirical basis, that 
certain French periodicals are Gynamite in 
certain British magisterial districts? If so, 
they have an advantage over most other people— 
over, for example, the home-coming traveller 
who has bought books in Paris or New York. 
If you ask a Customs official whether the con- 
tents of your book-bag are all right, he may tell 
you which of your purchases will be detained 
pending ‘‘ very serious enquiries as to your 
reason for possessing them,” but he will not 
tell you what other books to avoid in future. 
He could tell you, for he has a list ; but it is 
“not available to the public.” 

Nor, as a general rule, will you learn the 
titles of prohibited books from the press 
reports of prosecutions under the Obscene 
Publications Act, 1857, for they are usually 
referred to as “a number of books.” This 
no doubt ensures that few books shail emulate 
the success of Ulysses or The Well of Loneliness ; 
but it leaves you guessing as to which of the 
less notorious works you may safely buy (or 
even borrow, lend, or show to someone else.) 
Three months ago at Blackpool, for example, 
when a shopkeeper was summoned to show 
cause why a number of books should not be 
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destroyed as obscene, the offending books were 
described in the newspapers as “ sex instruc- 
tion manuals,”’ two “ books by gynxcologists,” 
and two encyclopedias. The prosecution 
proceeded on lines which, it might have been 
hoped, were by this time completely dis- 
credited in English courts, namely by the sub- 
mission of marked passages in books of 500 or 
600 pages, so that the magistrates need only 
bother to read the bits that had upset the police. 
One of the pieces thus selected was a celebrated 
passage from Havelock Ellis which has been 
available to the public for fifty years. The 
magistrates ordered that all the books be 
destroyed. 

Now these occasional upsurges of parochial 
purity may be a good thing for the hardier 
retailers along the Charing Cross Road, but 
they leave the rest of the country’s book- 
sellers in a quandary. Their legal advisers 
can only repeat to them what the Court of 
Queen’s Bench said in R. v. Hicklin (1868), 
namely that “ the test of obscenity is whether 
the tendency of the matter charged as obscenity 
is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds 
are open to such immoral influences and into 
whose hands a publication of this sort may 
fall”; though since 1932 they have been 
able to supplement this with the even more 
daunting decision in R. v. de Montalk that the 
prosecution do not have to prove any intention 
to corrupt public morals. 

In the United States, where the English 
decision of 1868 seemed to be generally accepted 
until the Southern New York District Court, 
in 1933, lifted the ban on Joyce’s Ulysses, 
there is the same loca! variation of practice. 
Judge Woolsey’s classic judgment in the U/ysses 
case emphasized that obscenity must be 
“dirt for dirt’s sake.’’ In March last year a 
most interesting case came before the Quarter 
Sessions Court of Philadelphia, when the 
assistant District Attorney prosecuted five 
city booksellers for selling obscene literature in 
violation of the laws of Pennsylvania. The 
books were James T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan 
trilogy and A World I Never Made, William 
Faulkner’s Wild Palms and Sanctuary, Calder 
Willingham’s End as a Man, Erskine Caldwell’s 
God’s Little Acre, and Harold Robbins’s Never 
Love a Stranger. 

Philadelphia’s ‘“‘vice-squad”™ detectives, 
spurred by the local clergy, descended upon 
the defendants’ shops and took 2,500 copies 
of these books away in vans. Judge Curtis Bok, 
a youngish man with a sense of literary values, 
did not think much of the books—which he 
read thoroughly. But section 524 of the 
Commonwealth Law, -having to do with 
obscene literature, he said, could not con- 
stitutionally be applied to any writing unless 
it was sexually impure and pornographic. 
(So much was common ground: it is always 
the next step that divides. What do those words 
mean at any given point in the social and moral 
development of a people?) ‘* Far from in- 
citing to lewd or lecherous desires which are 
sensorially pleasurable,” said Judge Bok, “‘these 
books leave one either with a sense of horror 
or of pity for the degradation of mankind. 
It will be asked whether one would care to 
have one’s young daughter read these books. 


I suppose that by the time she is old enough 
to wish to read them she will have learned the 
biological facts of life and the words that go 
with them. There is something serious!) 
wrong at home if those facts have not been 
met and faced and sorted by then. It is not 
children so much as parents that should 
receive our concern about this.” Few modern 
daughters would disagree with him. “I 
should prefer,” he added, “that my own 
three daughters meet the literature of the 
world in my library rather than behind a 
neighbour’s barn. And the word * obscene’ 
can no longer stand alone, lighted up only by 
a vague and mystic sense of impurity.” Con 
cluding a 20,000-word judgment, he held 
that the books before him were * obvious 
efforts to show life as it is.”’ 

Three things are wrong. It is unwise to 
expect even the ablest judicial bench to com- 
bine literary judgment with the arbitrary 
delineation of contemporary morals. It is 
chaotic to enforce obscenity laws in some 
districts and not in others. And it is unfai: 
to compile, as we do in this country, an official 
Index Librorum Expurgatorius for the secret 
guidance of the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise and the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions. Most people agree in recognising un- 
redeemed muck and will hear of its destruction 
without a pang. Where there is difficulty, 
where, for example, it is hard to decide whether 
pornography has assumed the cloak of medicine 


or a medical book is being pirated in the guise of 


pornography, or where it may seem an open 
question whether a book is to be accounted a 
genuine literary product or merely smut, 
surely the reputable publishing community) 
could have its own professional council, 
whose rejection of a manuscript on grounds 
of obscenity, though not legally decisive, 
should in general be the basis of all prosecu- 
tions? Approval by the council could then 
be regarded, prima facie, as a good defence it 
proceedings were taken in spite of it. 
C. H. Roipx 


An Outing to 
Struthof 


Sr. Odile, with its solemn prospect of the 
Strasbourg plain would, we knew, be crowded 
with charabancs, and with sightseers cating 


sausage in the convent grounds. Hohwald 
on August Sundays was cluttered with mem- 
bers of the Consultative Assembly. So, as 
we left the damp heat of the city, we turned 
right towards Schirmeck and the unfashionable 
roads leading into the Vosges. Lunch at 
the Donon was balmy for tired caters—a 
truite au bleu with cream sauce, a ponlet de la 
Wantzenau with Riesling, and a_ vacherin. 
At about three-thirty I asked the serving- 
woman the way to Struthof. She waved to- 
wards the blueish hills. ‘ Struthof,” said 
my pre-war Guide, “‘is a favourite resort 
both in summer and winter. In summer it 
is notable for its views and promenades. In 
winter it attracts ski-runners from every part 
of Europe.” We pointed our car up the narrow 
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road till we came to a crudely marked, wooder 
sign-post, then slowly climbed a rubbly track 
behind three charabanc-loads of trippers 
Now the scene became more desolate ; only 
here and there could we see a cottage with 
logs piled high for the winter. The mountain- 
tops seemed even calmer, the clearings more 
placid, than seen from the village. Struthof,”” 
said the Guide, ‘* 1s regarded by some as having 
the most beautiful situation in the Vosges 
In summer it recalls the words of Goethe 
when he came and lived in Swasbourg: 
‘ In ailen Gipfein ist Ruh’.” 

At the edge of the forest a notice was nailed 
to a tree. ‘‘ Struthof,” it said, ** Zone of 
Silence. Be silent in memory of our martyred 
dead.’ And there, bursting into sight among 
the peaceful mountains, were the barrack- 
rows, lines and lines of them, surrounded by 
barbed wire and the wooden eyries of the guards 
—the quict barrack-rows of the former Struthof 
concentration-camp, empty, intact, like a 
disused film or a wax-works. Outside 
the double barbed-wire gates, a crowd of 
trippers had already gathered, restlessly wait- 
ing to get into the camp. Most of them were 
in family parties ; fathers held their children 
by the hand; mothers held babies in their 
arms. It was a very fine day, and the air of 
Struthof in August is clear and stimulating. 
The children wanted to play, and couldn't 
understand why their parents spoke in whispers. 
We put our car in the official car park overlook- 
ing the huts ; our credentials were examined by 
the warden, a former inmate of the camp who 
is now supervising it for the Ministry of 
National Education; we paid our entrance 
fee, and began the tour towards the well- 
scrubbed, disinfected huts, which had once 
stunk with the terror and death of tens of 
thousands of men. We walked down the 
terraces to the wooden gallows. With its 
short drop it looked like a toy. The warden 
demonstrated how it worked. Deitly he 
put the two halves of the base into position 
All executions, he explained as he worked. 
were public. The hangmen were privileged 
prisoners. “The hanging was done by a 
foot-lever. So!’ he said, and the spring 
under the base contracted with a clang, whale 
the two halves fell inwards. A short droy 
means a long hanging. 

It’s no use feeling sick when you're touring 
a former concentration camp. There’s no 
time to vomit when you are being hurried from 
one relic of horror to the next. A_ barrack 
room is kept with its wooden bunks as they 
were when the Nazis were there. ‘Tier upon 
tier where men slept, crushed and stifled. 
And boots. In every barrack room, pathetic 
discarded boots, a few working clogs, and some 
remnants of hair from shaver prisoners. 
The Nazis never wasted anything. Norwegians, 
Belgians, Dutch, French, Poles, Russians, 
Jews and Gypsies—they all were enrolled 
at Struthof to labour, to die and to provide 
the by-products of organic chemistry. The 
dissecting-room has been preserved as it was, 
in the punishment block. You can look at it, 
but rustn’t touch. The wardens have 
had to bar it off with two cross~boards because 
tourists kept chipping off the white tiles from 
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the «operating table as souvenirs. Next to 
the clissecting room is the special chamber 
fitted with bunks for the vivisection prisoners. 
They were given plenty of room, comparatively, 
because this part of the camp was always a 
place for sightseers; professors from Stras~ 
bourg University used to come to study the 
experiments in human vivisection. ‘The punish- 
ment-block is full of quaint surprises. Opposite 
the cells, almost at touching, distance, are 
administrative offices. And tucked away 
between the cells are neat little sub-cells, 
about three foot six by two foot six, where 
special prisoners were kept in the dark for 
tweaty-four hour stretches. The warden 
demonstrated how the prisone:s had to crouch. 
He looked like a foetus in a womb. 

His show-piece was the crematorium. The 
prisoners, he explained, were exterminated 
chiefly by labour in the quarries, hunger, 
torturing punishments, murder by the guards 
and the camp trusties. In their thin uniforms, 
toiling in the bitter cold and winds of autumn 
and winter, beaten and starved, they sickened 
and died in thousands. The furnaces at 
Struthof never stopped burning. Day and 
night, the prisoners went “ up the chimney.” 
The stronger men, chosen for torture and death, 
were douched alternately with scalding and 
freezing water, then forced to do exercises to 
music, stripped to the waist in the open air. The 
warden displayed the showers. He trundled up 
a bier for our inspection. The French families 
examined it. We saw the carefully stacked, 
brick-red cremation pots in which the Nazis in 
their humaner days used to sell the ashes of 
their victims. We saw the ponderous hook 
that hauled the bodies into the incinerator. 

It was very interesting, but I’d had enough, 
and wanted to get away from the warden’s 
patter. I stood near the door of the crema- 
torium, and looked outwards into the cool air, 
the deep forest and the huge pine cross over 
the mass grave. The warden had to tell the 
whole story. He opened the twin doors of 
the furnace, took down a blackened steel rod 
that looked like a croupier’s shovel, and showed 
how the bodies were pushed over the rollers. 
The French families were silent, and absorbed 
in his explanation ‘ Now,” said the warden 
to me, * put your head here in the entrance to 
the furnace, and I'll show you how it opens at 
the other end.”” I put my head in the furnace 
and tried not to breathe. The warden tugged 
with his rod at the heavy doors ; they opened! 
evealy and the light came streaming over the 
grey ashes and the encrusted sides. At the 
other end, her face lit with sunlight and happi- 
ness at the game, a little French girl—perhaps 
five or six—grinned at me across the grimy 
rollers. Maurice EpeiMaN 


So They Say... 


” 


“ ; 
Iw diplomatic quarters in Tokyo, 


began 
Lord Kemsley’s Sunday Times main news 
story last weekend, “ it is stated that Britain 
and the United States will call for a United 
Nations vote to permit them to bomb Man- 
churian bases if the Chinese continue to oppose 
the forces in Korea.” 


Two days previously the New York Herald- 
Tribunz had also made up its mind: “ The 
Peking Communist regime has levied deliber- 
ate (and surreptitious) war against the forces 
of the United Nations .. . [Britain] must b: 
compelled to reconsider [recognition] . . 
MacArthur’s forces must be authorised imme- 
diately to attack troops bases and air‘ields . . . 
wherever they may be located.” 

The Sunday Times story was flatly denied 
on Monday, as far as the British Government 
was concerned, by none other than brother 
Lord Camrose’s Daily Telegraph, while The 
Times Washington correspondent characterised 
the Herald-Tribune editorial as “ hysterical.” 
But it is worth: while following Macfirthur’s 
recent career in the press. 

At first it was “ roses, roses all the way.” 
The Manchester Guardian was alone in raising 
a doubting voice when MacArthur was ap- 
pointed U.N. commander. Thereafter the 
popular press, with the exception of a vitriolic 
attack in the Sunday Pictorial, helped foster 
his reputation as an invincible figure. 

After the “ victory” in Korea, there were 
some doubts in the British press over Mac- 
Arthur’s support for Syngman Rhee, and, 
particularly in The Times and the News 
Chronicle, over his clash with Truman. The 
Observer strongly criticised MacArthur’s “usual 
lack of political judgment” and “ insubor- 
dination,” pointing out that he was not “an 
independent potentate.” 

It was MacArthur’s reaction last week to 
Chinese intervention which caused the first 
seriously critical comment. “ This possibility 
was always present once the 38th Parallel was 
crossed. Was it sufficiently reckoned with 
by General MacArthur?” asked the Man- 
chester Guardian bluntly. The Times, from 
Washington, pointed out that Chinese anxicties 
had been long familiar, and suggested “ more 
than an accident of timing in the release of 
MacArthur’s report and to-day’s elections.” 
A. J. Cummings, in the News Chronicle, 
shrewdly perceived “an element of mystery 
in the operation of the Chinese mind,” because 
they did not attack three months ago, but 
waited until MacArthur was at their frontier 
before intervening ! 

With the Herald-Tribune Washington col- 
umnist last Thursday flatly stating that “ the 
United Nations is at war with Communist 
China,” the Daily Express seemed apprehensive 
lest the election results meant “a vindication 
for the unconcealed and decided views of 
General MacArthur,” while the Daily Mail 
also discovered that MacArthur’s desire to 
bomb Manchuria could lead to world war. 

Both The Times and the News Chronicle 
suggested getting the Chinese round a table 
first, and by last Sunday the Observer had got 
to the stage of saying that “‘ the West can have 
no interest in war with China—-even with a 
guilty China.” 

In fact, MacArthur's Progress is summed up 
in the Sunday Pictorial comment that the real 
American election issue was “ Acheson versus 
MacArthur, negotiation from strength versus 
preventive war,” and that the “ real victors ” 
were MacArthur and McCarthy, “ whose policy 
1s a8 similar as their names.” AUTOLYCUS 
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Tribute to Shaw 


Tue first time I saw Shaw was in 1913 im the 
Examination Schools at Oxtord, where he was 
lecturing on The Origins of the Drama. Shaw was 
at the height of the first phase of his fame, and 
the Schools were packed by the audience of 
dons and undergraduates who had crowded to do 
him honour. As the great man strode down the 
hall every hair of his beard (still red) bristling 
with vitality, the Schools shook to volleys of 
applause and I, perched high on a window ledge, 
shivered to a thrill of pure hero-worship such as 
I have felt for no other man. 

Shaw, 1 have always felt, was the peculiar pride 
and possession of my generation, the generation 
that came to maturity in the years before the first 
World War. He did two things for us. First, he 
liberated us from Victorianism. The world in 
which we grew up was like an over-furnished room 
cluttered with the lay figures of Victorian conven- 
tion and respectability. Through the ribs of these 
figures Shaw (and Wells) passed the rapier of 
his wit, let out a trickle of bran and sawdust and, 
behold, they were there mo more. The Dead March 
in the Ereica Symphony goes on for a very long 
ume. The music grows gloomier, the pace 
slower, as ope by one the lights of hope and zest 
and joy go out, so that by the end of the move- 
ment one is feeling very low indeed. Into this 
atmosphere of oppressive gloom there breaks the 
dancing measure of the Scherzo and in an instant 
all is changed. It is exactly as if a pretty house- 
maid had come tripping into a long-shut-up room, 
heavy with hangings and shrouded in dust sheets. 
She opens the window flings back the shutters and 
lets in the aur and the sweet, fresh smeils of spring. 
It was precisely with that effect of liberation 
that Shaw burst into the chamber of late Victorian 
conventions. He opened the doors of our minds 
and let in light and air. 

That was the negative effect. The positive was 
to make us Socialists. That was the first, fresh 
springtime of Fabian Socialism, and everything 
seemed possible as we marched in procession to 
the Promised Land—it was, we believed, just 
round the corner—with Shaw and the Webbs 
and Wells (albeit slightly out of step) in the van. 
For my generation, then, Shaw has never been 
just a playwright, though I enjoy his plays more 
than those of any other man; indeed, for me he 
was not even primarily a playwright, for hard on 
the heels of the liberator and the Socialist came 
the philosopher. 

Shaw’s contribution to philosophy has never 
received adequate recognition. Creative Evolu- 
tion was in the climate of the time—it was the 
final flicker of Victorian optimism about man and 
his universe—ind Bergson’s and Alexander's 
versions of it might be regarded as the official 
philosophy of the age. But Shaw’s variant, a 
Life Force expressing itself in matter and evolving 
living organisms in pursuance of its own (initially) 
unconscious purpose, was all his own. Whatever 
view we may take of this philosophy, we cannot 
but see in it the natural, the perfect expression 
of Shaw’s own temperament. It is a philosophy 
of optimism, calling men to effort and endeavour 
in furtherance of the evolutionary process. For 
though the Life Force imbues us with its own 
purpose, it has no other brains to work with than 
those which it has painfully and imperfectly 
evolved in our heads. It is for us to use these 
brains if we will; for in the last resort man is 
neither the plaything of destiny nor the sport of 
chance, nor is he a mere puppet twitched into 
love and war by an invisible showman, the 
Life Force, that pulls the-strings. Emphiatically 
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he is not determined by matter, for life is not 
matter’s by-product but its inspirer and its 
master—-" 1 brought life into the whirlpool of 
force,” says Lilith at the end of Back to Methuselah, 
“and compelled my enemy, matter, to obey a 
living, soul ’’—and man is the master of his fate 
to the extent that if he dares he can do what he 
wills, live to a thousand years, get rid of his 
body altogether, even acquire wisdom. 

But if he is to be master of his fate, he must 
be up and doing. Hence the practical upshot of 
Shaw’s teaching is a life of busy effort and en- 
deavour, is, in fact, a life like Shaw's own, for 
“the only way to avoid being miserable is not 
to have cnough leisure to wonder whether you 
are happy or not.” 

Herein lies the secret of the immense exhilara- 
tion induced by contact with Shaw's work, the 
sense that he always contrives to give you that 
anything is worth attempting, since anything may 
be brought off and that the cardinal sins are sloth 
and discouragement. This effect of exhilaration 
persisted, for me, to the end, I can remember, 
as a man well over fifty, going at a time of acute 
personal distress to see a performance of You 
Never Can Tell. During the first act my mood 
of numb depression withstood Shaw; then, with 
the appearance of William and the luncheon party 
on the terrace, cheerfulness began to break in ; 
in the last act | was laughing out loud with happy 
amusement. I came away with the courage to face 
the world anew. This that Shaw did for me is a 
great thing for one man to do for another. 

I do not think that he would have been im- 
pressed by the gammon and gush that have 
greeted his death—the awed accents, the porten- 
tous paragraphs. I find it hard to resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting Trefusis’s reception of the news 
of his wife’s death in An Unsocial Soctalist : 
“ What have I to complain of ? She had a warm 
room and a luxurious bed to die in, with the 
best medical advice in the world. Plenty of 
people are starving and freezing to-day that we 
may have the means to die fashionably ; ask them 
if they have any cause for complaint.” For my 
pari, | am content to use his own phrase, “ You 
can’t lose such a man by his death, but only 
by your own. Till then, let us rejoice in him.” 
It could not be put better. E. M. Joap 


G.B.S. IN HEAVEN 


Who that knew Shaw's tireless zest 
Credits his “* eternal rest ’’? 
If there’s Heaven beyond our sky, 
A lazy Shaw is all my eye. 
Angels fair, your peaceful lives 
Will not last when he arrives, 
Wings and harps and songs of praise 
He will damn with pungent phrase ; 
Idlers on a cloud who sit 
Will be shamed with biting wit ; 
He'll, for mansions pearl-bedecked, 
Chaff the heavenly architect ; 
He will kick the tender shins 
Of angels who record our sins, 
And insist their dreadful book 
Re revised, by hook or crook, 
With a preface to express 
The contempt of G.B.S. 
He may even at the Throne 
Cast the contumcelious stone. 
Wigs, in short, will strew the floor, 
Heaven be Paradise no more, 
But a place on progress bent, 
Loud with Shavian argument... 
This, unless to break the spell, 
Shaw is sent to stir up Hell. 
Attan M. Lane 


The Arts and 


SIBELIUS AND CARL NIELSEN 


A SMALL mystery that has long puzzled the 
admirers of Sibelius was cleared up a few nights 
ago by the obliging Third Prograrnme. It con- 
cerns the composer's Opus 22, which consists 
of Four Legends from the Finnish national epic, 
Kalevala. Nos. 3 and 4 are familiar: that 
haunting, mysterious piece, The Swan of Tuonela, 
in which his originality first became fully manifest; 
and the impulsive, headlong and brilliantly 
effective finale, The Return of Lemminkdinen. 
But what of Nos. 1 and 2? Their titles we 
have long known-——Lemminkdinen and the Maidens 
and Lemminkdinen in Tuonela ; but the composer 
has allowed them to remain in manuscript. 

Last Saturday we heard, under Basil 
Cameron, the whole suite played in the correct 
order (which, by the way, places The Swan 
second, although it is published as “* No. 3”). 
It was an interesting experience, but it enabled us 
to see why Sibelius was content that they should 
drop out of the repertory. There are plenty of 
memorable ideas, such as the idyllic opening of 
Lemminkdinen and the Maidens and the strong, 
rhythmic pulse over an E flat pedal which I 
imagine to represent the arrival of the young 
hero; in Lemminkdinen in Tuonela we find 
characteristic string tremolando sequences which 
are already distantly phetic of the awful 
immensitics of Tapiola. But neither piece 
fulfils its initial promise ; both last for a good 
quarter of an hour (longer than either of the two 
published Legends) and are correspondingly 
diffuse. They lose their way, perhaps in an 
attempt to follow a too eventful programme ; at 
any rate, there are sudden stops and re-starts 
inexplicable on purely musical grounds. 

The mysterious landscapes and romantic 
cosmogony of the Kalevala have continued to 
inspire Sibelius for the rest of his creative life, 
never more potently than in the still too little- 
known tone-poem for soprano and orchestra 
called Luonnotar. But he was wise to drop the 
Kalevala opera which he once meditated, and 
to which The Swan was to have been the prelude. 
It is not that he lacks dramatic sense, or is in- 
capable of writing well for the voice. But his 
imagination has never been profoundly stirred 
by human beings, of whom he tends to take the 
conventional, “ heroic” view which we also find 
in Scandinavian sculpture. Sibelius is essentially 
a Nature mystic; his most splendid and charac- 
teristic landscapes are landscapes without figures. 

I seem to have read somewhere, or to |aave been 
told, that he is apt to wave aside discussion of his 
own symphonies by a reference to his great Danish 
contemporary. ““ Why don't you play Niclsen ? 
His symphonies are much better than mince.” 
The story may be apocryphal, but one can see why 
Sibelius might admire the work of Car! Nielsen 
(1865-1931). It is akin, and yet not too much 
alike ; in a sense, the two men are complementary. 
Nielsen also was a Nature poet; but his land- 
scapes, while recognisably Nordic, are quite 
different from those of Sibelius. They are neither 
forbidding nor untenanted, but hospitable and 
nourishing to the human spirit. Until late in 
his life, his music was permeated by «a sense of 
quiet happiness. Because he avoided chromatic 
harmony and any kind of impressionism, critics 
outside Denmark, basing their views on a few 
isolated early compositions, have tended to write 
him off as a neosBrahmsian ; but in fact he was 
advancing along a steady and stubborn path of 
his own, the milestones of which are the last 
five of his six symphonies. By the time he 
reached his Fifth, Opus 50 (1922), his harmonic 
idiom, orchestration and structure, though never 
repellent or obscure, had quite parted company 
with traditional practice. It is not surprising that 
this extraordinary work should have made a deep 
impression at this year’s Edinburgh Festival, 
where it was played by the Danish Radio Orchestra 
under Erik Tuxen ; and it is good news that the 
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Entertainment 


symphony has now been recorded by the same 
artists. It cam be obtained, “ to special order,” 
on five H.M.V. records (Z 7022-6); though 
several other important works are also available 
on the gramophone, I strongly recommend these 
records to anyone who wishes to come to grips 
with Nielsen at his greatest. 

The Fifth Symphony consists of two move- 
ments only. ‘The pastoral opening of the first 
movement is as large and calm as anything 
in modern symphonic literature ; ostinato figures, 
as is the way with Nielsen, continue for enormous 
stretches of time, but so curiously worked and so 
clearly and beautifully orchestrated that our 
interest never flags. Then comes a startling 
interruption. A side-drum marches across the 
landscape, so to speak, beating out an insistent 
rhythm which contradicts all that has gone before 
and contaminates the scene with its violence. 
As with a similar passage in the slow movement 
of Vaughan Williarns’s Sixth, one cannot help 
suspecting the presence of some concealed 
programme, though the music makes ample 
sense on its own account. To three of his other 
symphonies Nielsen gave vaguely programmatic 
titles ; on the other hand, he developed in later 
years a kind of obsession with the side-drum, which 
is similarly used im his Sixth Symphony and 
plays an. even larger role in the Clarinet Concerto, 
Opus 57. Whether these strange passages have 
some connection in the composer’s mind with 
the First World War (by which, though a neutral, 
he was deeply disturbed), or whether they look 
backward to boyhood experiences as a regimental 
bandsman, I have no idea. Perhaps if his two 
books, My Childhood in Funen and Living Music, 
were translated, we should understand more of 
his singularly attractive personality. 

A slighter work, which is nevertheless full of 
his characteristic flavour, is the Serenata invano, 
which has also been recorded (HMV DB 5204). 
This whimsical piece was written, I believe, for 
a small group of instrumentalists whom Nielsen 
encountered during a holiday in his beloved 
birth-place, the Island of Funen: clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, cello and double-bass. The writing 
for each of these instruments is exquisitely 
affectionate ; the themes are at the same time 
poetic and faintly comic ; the listener thinks he 
can guess what is coming, but nothing turns out 
quite as he expected. At last the little band seems 
to pack up and march away in humorous resig- 
nation. Arcadian and yet modern, the music is 
enveloped in a golden haze of friendship and 
good humour DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


Ir must be admitted that not all our hopes for 
radio have been fulfilled. It would, we believed 
among other things, bring into our sitting-rooms 
the life of the world outside these islands at the 
actual moment of living. It would open windows 
on unfamiliar scenes—but some of the windows 
have remained obstinately shut through no fault 
of the B.B.C.’s, others are anything but trans- 
lucent, some are coloured and distort. With 
even the best of programmes on other lands, for 
instance Miss Banks’s and Mr. Ward's recorded 
tours of Western Europe, there is always the 
lurking suspicion that one is, in the gentlest 
possible manner, being got at, that the real 
interest is not in the picture of life in Genoa or 
Grenoble but in the effects of Marshall Aid. 
We are, it is difficult not to think, being sold 
something. 

Consequently the first great virtue of Caribbean 
Journey, the four programmes of which have just 
ended, was that no one was trying to sell us any- 
thing. Mr. Cottrell and Mr. Vaughan Thomas 
had simply been to the West Indies with their 
recording gear and had come back to tell us 
what life there was like. Their programmes were 
reporting without arriére pensée, their interests 


those of the intelligent tourist ; and the tourist’s 
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shock of pleasure at the thing seen for th: first 
time and for its own sake was adrnirably translated 
for us in Mr. Cottrell’s recordings and Mr 
Vaughan Thomas’s on-the-spot impressions. These 
programmes were packed with the kind of infor- 
mation one wanted, on the historical background 
(but never too much of it), the conflict and cross- 
currents of politics and race, the people’s daily 
lives, amusements and preoccupations, their 
songs and their speech ; above all, they created 
the illusion of life caught while being lived 

There are times when it seems pretty clear that 
the Third Programme does not know what it is 
doing, when, quite plainly, the questions “ What 
is the point of this programme? Whom is it 
intended for?” have not been answered even 
if they have been asked. Mr. Dennis Cannan’s 
The Moth and the Star was a recent instance. 
It was presented, not as a radio play or as a 
feature, but as a “ dramatic script,” a phrase very 
convenient for begging awkward questions. An 
account, based on Liber Amoris, of Hazlitt’s 
infatuation with Sarah Walker, it was skilfully 
written, and provided an excellent vehicle for 
Mr. Eric Portman’s talents as an actor. But what, 
as entertainment, was the point ? What could it 
have meant to a listener for whom Hazlitt was 
only a n.me? It must have been, it seems to me, 
nothing more than the record of an infatuation 
without a context. The interest, in other words, 
lay entirely in one’s knowledge of and interest 
in Hazlitt; but Hazlitt himself, as a character 
created by a dramatist and not merely the sum- 
total of one’s memories of the man and his work, 
was not there. To have been given meaning, the 
piece would have had to be written as a play, as a 
considered study in character ; by declining to 
do this, by writing a “ dramatic script,” Mr. 
Cannan shirked all the issues that attend bio- 
graphical drama. A writer may reasonably expect 
his audience to do something towards the com- 
pletion of his work.; he cannot expect it to do 
four-fifths of the work itself. 

Mr. Christopher Sykes’s Civis Brizannus, a 
reconstruction of the Don Pacifico case, failed 
either because the author had lost his way or 
because he had never decided exactly what he 
wanted to do. At any rate, half way through the 
script went wrong, and by the time we'd reached 
the debates in the House of Commons we were 
right in the thick of that kind of feature one had 
hoped Miss Grenfell’s and Mr. Potter’s satire in 
How to Listen had killed stone dead. But there 
we were: thinking aloud with Palmerston, hob- 
nobbing with Peel, Gladstone and Disraeli. 
‘Look my dear: who is that fascinating man 
with the gorgeous beard?" “ Don’t you know, 
darling ? That’s Mr. John Bright. And they say 
his chin was quite quite bald till he rubbed it 
twice a day with Blotro.”’ Historical features in 
the Third really mustn’t suggest that kind of 
thing. 

WILLIAM SALTER 


BALLET 


I+ was Markova as much as anybody who made 
it possible for English ballet to exist. These days 
this fact is too often forgotten. Markova it was 
who heed to pollinate the young Sadler’s 
Wells withthe Russian tradition brought from the 
Diaghileff company; Markova who made an 
English revival of the great classical ballets worth 
while, and popularised them ; Markova who was 
an inspiration and an incalculable help two the 
young choreographers who created ballets for 
her, to Ashton for instance, and to the young 
dancers who worked with her. (One need look 
no further than Margot Fonteyn for an example 
of her influence.) Her tradition continues. 
So much so that foreign dancers complain. of its 
tvraney. Furt Markova and Dotin were 
virtually the first British dancers to win inter- 
national tame——fame which in Dolin’s case, began 
more than a quarter of a century ago. But who 
seeing this pair fer the first time last year was 
able to believe all this? Admittedly they were 
playing suburban cinemas and their audiences 


were huge and what is called popular, but was | 


there any call to play down to therm so much ? 
However there is no need to worry any longer 
At the Stoll both Markova and Dolin dance again 
with revivified artistry. 

Markova may have decorated the part of 
Giselle with more technical virtuosity in the past, 
but I doubt whether she has ever given a more 
beautifully modulated or more finished perform- 
ance of it than she does now. Certainly no ballerina 
to-day can approach it. She turns the trite drama 


of the first act into an unusually moving experi- | 


ence by building up her effects of pathos with 
infinite touches of detail. Her love, her youthful 
gaiety, her madness and death, her changes from 
the lyrical to the dramatic, all are convincingly 
acted and at the same time marvellously danced. 
This is a rendering that Markova has worked on 
through the years with patience and above all 
intelligence. In the second act she never allows 
her superb technique to obtrude. However 
complicated the steps, she always seems to hover 
with a supernatural lightness. If:only Myrtha, 
Queen of the Wilis, could fook as intangible, 


for she has somehow to suggest her origins as | 


a cloud of vapour. Krassovska was all too clearly 


flesh and blood 

Meanwhile Anton Dolin gave a telling demonscra- 
tion of all that he has enunciated in his recent 
book, Pas de deux, the Art of Partnering (A. & C 
Black 8s. 6d.). These illuminating pages are the 


testament of one of the greatest partners of our 


time—great because he is as self-effacing as he 
is sure—but do not be misled by his apparent 
modesty 
Albrecht than as the Nutcracker Prince in 
Casse Noisette, the other big classical work this 
company is giving. This is not a very successful 
production. Markova and Dolin have for years 
given the second act as a divertissement ; now we 
have the first act as well except that they have 
dispensed with the toy soldiers and the mice. 
Why? Apart from enlivening the dull first act, 
their battle is the raison d’étre of Hoffman's 
Freudian fairy tale, Nussknmacker und Mause- 
kong, which is otherwise pointless. But it would 
be wise to make sure before going that Markova 
ts dancing. The night I saw Casse Noisette she 
was not, else I might have enjoyed it more 


Dolin shows to greater advantage as | 


Kor all the noble support of Massine, John Gilpin | 
and Natalie Krassovska (at her best as the spirited | 


Street Dancer in Beau Danube), the company is 
not strong enough to stand the absence of its 
prima ballerina. 

Meanwhile the Ballet Rambert have enlarged 
thew repertory with two new ballets, The Eve 
of Samt Agnes and Prismatic Variations, by 
David Paltenghi, hitherto untried as a choreo- 
grapher,. 
to do a ballet after Keats's poem. 
cS are in vogue, while the mock medieval back- 
ground is everything that young choreographers 
these days seem to want. 


It was not an altogether bad idea of his 
Windy histrion- | 


Yet the result is a mess. | 


Paltenghi interprets the deliquescent rhythms of | 


the poem in steps that are for the most part 


crisply classical, a little reminiscent of Balan- | 


chine’s work. Roger Furse’s set consists of a 
series of prefabricated units, vaguely Piper- 
Gothic in feeling. This may have looked like an 
ingenious idea when it was a cardboard model, 
but on the stage it conveys nothing, certainly 
none of the cloying Pre-Raphaclite atmosphere 
which pervades the poem; while the use of 
dancers as scene- shifters is a messy habit I deplore. 
Even the music, a hotchpotch ef piano and organ 
pieces by César Franck, orchestrated by Geoffrey 
Corbett, is out of keeping. Am odder choice on 
Paltenghi’s part is Beethoven's Diabelli Variations 
for Prismatic Variations. Here the choreographer 


| bitter memory, 


has set himself an impossible task, for this music | 


is quite undanceable. Many of Paltenghi’s 
ideas are ingenious, but he has not yet found the 
right idiom for expressing them. As usual the 
members of this company give their choreo- 


grapher admirable backing, but they appear to | 


be happier in Waker Gore's feverish melodrama, | 


Antonia 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
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for Christmas ? 


There are many little children Dbke her throughout 
the world, whose few Christmas gifts, tokens of care 
and affection, come only from their) friends 
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To the world’s sick, poor and aged, 
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the Salvation Army brings some comfort, tao some 


action of love, without which Christmas becomes a 
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THE MOVIES 


“All Quiet om the Western Front,” and 
“Tilly’s Punctured Romance,” at the 
Academy 

“Monkey Business’? at the Everyman 

“The Mudlark,”’ at the Odeon 


All Quiet on the Western Front was a landmark 
im its way. It introduced the pacifist Thirties, 
as The Shape of Things to Come—and the things 
themselves—were to bring them to a close. No 
other films, I should say, affected popular feeling 
as did these two between wars, the one a passionate 
muck-raking, the other a grim warning tailing 
off into moonshine. As a piece of film-making 
All Quiet on the Western Front was, of course, 
considerably the more handsome. Its pity was 
genuine, its ironies and indignations roused, and 
in the battle-scenes Milestone employed a 
sweeping realism that had never before brought 
war—the war that inscribes a long list of names 
on every village memorial—quite so close. One 
movement of the camera impressed itself un- 
forgettably. An attack has started. The ene.ny 
are seen and heard distantly. ‘They come nearer, 
shouting, running, but so slowly that we have 
time, surveying with the gunner’s eye from left 
to right, to take them in as individuals. In 
frightful silence they approach even nearer. 
Then—each figure being now almost on top of 
us—the leisurely panorama from left to right 
begins again, but this time to the machine-gun’s 
tune, and one by one, without hurry, the attackers 
crumple and fall. But, as usual in war, triumph 
is succeeded by irony. A counter-attack follows : 
the machine-guns now are in the enemy trench, 
pointing not away but towards, A bit of trench 
is at terrible cost captured, a retreat ordered. It 
has all been for nothing. 

Besides bringing to us this sequence of feelings 
with all the impact of which the cinema is capable, 
All Quiet on the Western Front also expresses the 
sense of separation in the soldier of those days 
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and in the hero’s death at the end a touch of 
poetry. Its ironies aren't overstated, though 
sometimes perhaps its hysterias are. So far as 
there is a truth about war—and especially about 
one particular war—this, we are made to feel, is 
it. In outline the film is a masterpiece ; it falls 
short in detail because its realism is compromised 
from the start. The situation and the characters 
are German, the presentation purely American. 
This made, I remember, for a certain uneasy 
warmth at the time—since to step into ex-enemy 
shoes. implied an act of sympathy—but to-day 
the hybrid can’t be disguised. Nevertheless, the 
film wears considerably better than I had expected, 
and, taken all in all, is honest, with some moments 
of magnificent cinema. In the same programme 
will be found a Chaplin of 1914. Tilly’s Punctured 
Romance is all wooing for cash, swing doors in 
restaurants, bustle kicks, tangoing at soirées, cops 
falling off piers; it has an immature Marie 
Dressler of about forty, lasts as many minutes, 
and is most of the time uproarious. 

The main item on the Everyman bill is Monkey 
Business : the last of a Marx Brothers season that 
will have run several months. If Chaplin—even 
early Chaplin—is the angel, a Marx brother is 
the ape, in our midst. He introduces stillness, 
they disturb. There were still four of them when 
this film was made about stowaways in a liner, 
and three of them go through some of their best 
tricks, especially Groucho with prowl and patter, 
and Harpo’s surrealist adventures with Punch and 
Judy. Some of their notes tend to miss, I find, 
after a time, but the breakneck method still 
leaves us breathless. 

The Mudlark is a pretty enough fantasy about 
a mudlark who intrudes on the “ Widow of 
Windsor,” and would have been a good deal 
prettier if it hadn’t slid off into sententiousness. 
However, Royalty and Politics bring us Mr. Alec 
Guinness as Disraeli—a reward in itself—and the 
little palace-breaker has real Cockney charm. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


S1r,—When the television performance of a some- 
what empty-headed political farce was recently can- 
celled coincidentally with a feather-pated demand for 
its banning by a daily newspaper there was quite 
properly a public outcry and the matter was raised 
in both Houses of Parliament. 

May we assume that Lord Hailsham and others 
will similarly raise the question of the circumstances 


| surrounding the banning of an article on the Korean 


War in Picture Post and the dismissal of the Editor, Mr. 
Tom Hopkinson, to which you refer in your last issue ? 

It may be said the two cases are not comparable. 
The B.B.C. is a public corporation. Picture Post 


| is the possession of a private owner, and rich newspaper 


are very gowd indeed.” tation of the events and ideas 
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BALLIOL Sir David 
Keir) wrote in the 
Sunday Times ‘In 
range, clearness of 
tion, weight of authority and 
liberality of mand, this is in 
every way a his toric achieve- 
ment and a convincing re 
affirmation of British power 
and leadership in things of 
the mind.” 
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owners have a natural right to do as they please— 
even if what pleases them is to behave as a petty 
dictator. But is this distinction valid ? 

Mr. Hopkinson, it appears, was summarily dismissed 
because, having undertaken to provide his readers 
with an honest and objective account of the fighting 
in Korea, he proposed to publish an article from the 
distinguished staff correspondent he had sent to the 
front describing atrocities committed by South 
Koreans and urging the United Nations to take action 
on them. He, in fact, postponed publication until 
his correspondent’s return in order to check with him 
the authenticity of the report, on which he fully 
satisfied himself—and which is not, indeed, challenged 
by anyone. Mr. Hulton ordered the article to be 
withdrawn. Mr. Hopkinson refused to obey an order 
which he regarded as contrary to professional good 
onduct, and was for this reason dismissed from the 
post he had held with distinction for ten years. 

It is instructive to reflect what would have followed 
f Mr. Hopkinson, instead of being a journalist, had 


been, shall we say, a solicitor, a doctor or a chartered 
accountant dismissed for refusing to obey an order 
contrary to the obligations of public duty imposed 


upon him by his profession. Journalism being what 








it 1s, however, Mr. Hulton had no reason to antici- 
pate any difficulty in filling within a matter of hours, 
or even minutes, the chair from which he had just 
kicked Mr. Hopkinson for having the courage to 
hold fast by what he clearly considered the ethics 
of his profession. 

This, it may be said, is a situation on which journ- 
alists themselves would do well to ponder, but not 
one which can properly concern Parliament. But 
there is the public interest to take into account. 
It was to meet exactly such a situation as this that the 
Royal Commission on the Press, after hearing evidence 
from both proprietors and journalists, to show that 
it was the general desire that the Press, while basec 
on commercial ownership, should be conducted a: 
a public service, recommended to Parliament thx 
establishment of a Press Council. That was cightees 
months ago. It would be improper to suggest how 
such a Council would have judged between the concep- 
tions of public duty and professional good conduct 
held by Mr. Hulton and Mr. Hopkinson respectively 
—although one can hazard a guess. But at least its 
existence would have given Mr. Hopkinson an authori- 
tative body to which to turn for guidance. And it 
might even have persuaded Mr. Hulton to pause before 
falling so far below the opinion of him previously 
held by his friends. May we in view of this brutally 
clear confirmation of the correctness of the Royal 
Commission’s view of the need for such a Council 
expect Parliament to ask when it is to be set up ? 

There is one further. aspect of the matter which 
neither Parliament nor public opinion—or indeed 
the Press itself—ought to overlook. This is the 
effect upon informed opinion abroad. As you are 
aware, the United Nations some time ago set up a 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and the 
Press to consider political, economic and other barriers 
to the free flow of information and to the development 
ot high professional standards among those whose 
duty it is to deal with news in any capacity. I was 
invited to serve as the British member of this Sub- 
Commission which is at present considering evidence 
and will later report to the Commission on Human 
Rights and to the Assembly, 

In view of this clear example of the economic 
risk which a British editor can run if he seeks to 
provide an honest report on a matter of great public 
importance to his readers I shall no doubt be asked 
by the representatives of other member States— 
and not from Iron Curtain countries alone—how far 
Mr. Hulton’s attitude is to be regarded as character- 
istic in the British newspaper system and how far 
journalists, public and Parliament regard the dismissal 
of an editor in such circumstances, and for such reasons, 
with equanimity. 

I shall be grateful for any guidance you or your 
readers can give me. Francis WILLIAMS 

42 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


THE AMERICAN LABOUR PARTY 


Srr,—As one who lives in the “ 
of East Harlem amongst the “ submerged lumps of 
European immigrants,” described in: your issue of 
October 28th, I protest, albeit wearily by now, at 
your correspondent’s smearing of Marcantonio and 
the A.L.P. as Communist. 

Marc has never been, is not now, and is most 
unlikely to become, a member of the Communist 
Party. He was beaten chiefly because he didn’t have 
the money Donovan had and because he refused to 
sacrifice radical principles. Moreover it is untrue to 
State, as your correspondent did, that “ to-day the 
A.L.P. is little more than an echo of the Communists.” 
The A.L.P. has a long and fine record, and a state- 
ment such as that above is no less than a vicious libel 
of men like Dubois, whose independence of thought 
and attitude in this country, as it is just now, is little 
short of heroic. Marc himself was behind F.D.R. on 
every important issue and, amongst other Bills, he 
was the author of the Anti-Poll Tax Bill. He and the 
A.L.P. have campaigned in areas like East Hariem, 
where much of the populace live in conditions approach- 
ing despair, for it is here that social purpose in America 
exists as yet undrained into the societal mores of the 
ruling Herrenvolk. Nor have the A.L.P. exploited 
this social purpose cymeally for immediate ends like 
the Communist Party, but have tried to use it to 
implement their aims for a bit of human decency here 


rat-infested slums ” 
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and for, an expression of corporate society, We in 
Harlem do not see our ideals entirely in. terms of the 
White culture as yet, though there is pressure on us, 
by papers like Ebony, Tan and so on, to do so. 

Marc had little to gain in his long and lone fight 
in Congress, for the A.L.P. was never likely to become 
a national force. He was a hard-headed man who was 
yet sensitive to the aspirations of Socialism beyond 
the mere provision of bread and butter. Above .all, 
he saw the Tweedledum-Tweedledee differences of 
Democrat and Republican and was totally opposed 
to that kind of utopian Socialism which, as I under- 
stood him, Wallace represented and which your 
correspondent ascribes to him. Mare was the last 
in a great tradition in America, and his going makes 
life for us in Harlem harder. Now they have fastened 
their dogs on his throat and dragged him down at 
last; and they will. kick him hard. But Marc will 
always command the respect of working people, and 
consequently he will always remain dangerous to the 
ancien régime. G8oFPREY WAGNER 

New York, N.Y. 


COMMUNIST TRAP 


Str,—The American public, by increasing the 
Republican strength in Congress and ousting n.ost 
of the progressive elements (those who understand 
the advantages of the Welfare State) has demonstrated 
its lack of appreciation of the world situation from 
the European’s point of view. By European’s point 
of view on> cannot mean so much what French, 
British, Italian and other statesmen have to say to 
the press, but what is discussed at the work-bench, 
in the pub, or over the glass of wine. 

It is becoming more obvious than it ever has been 
before that the one way to defeat the infiltration of the 
Communist line of thought is by the raising of the 
living standard, by the increasing of the welfare of 
the worker; by, in fact, that sort of domestic policy 
catried in by the British Socialist Government be- 
tween 1945 and February this year. It is of the utmost 
importance, too, that Americans understand this. 

By following the American line of increased reafm- 
ament agaigst the “ threat of Cornmunisin ” ‘the 
Western Powers are falling, gradually, into a neat 
Communist trap. The Communists will achieve in 
Europe without war what America thinks Russia 
can only achieve with one, and because of the very 
policy the Western Powers are using to stop it. 
As more money is $pent on arms and armies and less 
on domestic welfare the seed of the Communist line 
will grow—-through agitation over the cost of living, 
purchase and other taxes that hit the workingman, 
and the general “ wartime footing ” of life and liberty. 

As things stand at the moment the future leaves 
only two courses open. Either we go on getting 
militarily stronger and economically and domestically 
weaker, or we have a war. Both courses will turn 
Europe Communist—the former gradually, the latter 
quickly and devastatingly. 

On that reasoning Russia throws a double six— 
she can’t loose. She has no need to start a war, only 
to continue provoking the Western Powers into 
spending millions oa rearming. 

M. Guy Mollet, the French Socialist, must sec 
the trend, for he said, in a speech to the Angio- 
American. Press Association in Paris, that the standard 
of living of the French worker was very low, and it 
is of little use asking him to defend something that is 
not there to defend. 

Joun W. Toop Coorer 
THE SHEFFIELD CONGRESS 

Sir,— Where is the sense in suppressing this Second 
World Peace Congress or, if you like “ Peace” 
Congress ? 

Will it not reinforce in the minds of many the 
Communist tenet of the “ dictatorship of the bour- 
gcoisic ’’ whenever those in power,are confronted with 
substantial opposition ? 

Do these happenings not make a sham of “ sooal- 
democracy”? Do they not betray great jweakness 
and fear on the part of our Government ? w 
in. the protestations of their own, invisible 
pglicy, and fear that the mass appeal to Peace A yx 
successful from whatever quarter it comes ? 

Or have we already sunk so low that the wireless 


message broadcast in ome of the. Southera States of 

the U,S., which is not wnlikely to go doven in history, 

has an ominous meaning in this country ? ben 

somebody comes 40 your. doorstep and talks peace, 

hold him and call the police.” 

4, Queensborough Terrace, W.2. H.. E. 
SPANISH REFUGEES 

Sm,--In your issue of the November 4, the Press 
Attaché of the French Embassy makes three assertions, 
which call for some comment. 

He repeats the previous French official statements 
that the deportees were given a choice of destiaation. 
It is our informiation that no such choice was offered. 
Most of the deportees were arrested while still in bed 
in the early hours of dawn, and the deportation orders 
were already made out and signed. 

He goes on to say: “ They live as they please.” 
This is true, but it would be even truer to say they 
starve as they please. In winter, there is only casual 
work in Algeria even for local people, and employers 
are being discouraged by the authorities from em- 
ploying Spaniards. 

Lastly, M. de la Salle states that “ a group has been 
found to engage in subversive activitics.”” Can he 
produce any evidenve of this? If he can, why was 
such evidence not brought forward in a Court of 
Law ? Nan GREEN 

International Brigade Association. Secretary. 


RANK 


Sir,—In justifying the action of his Government, 
the Press Attaché seems to have overlooked the facts 
that among the arrested Spaniards were some who 
had played a very fine part in the service of his 
country in the Resistance; that some were totally 
or partly disabled as a result of their 4rcatment from 
the enemies of France; that some were women— 
including Irene Falcon, General Secretary of the Span- 
ish Anti-Fascist Women ; and that the entire medical 
staff of a hospital for Spanish Refugees were arrested 
and removed from their patients. 

D. C. Eaoar 

17 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 

RARTITION 

Six,—Though much of Crric’s comment in 
“Dublin Diary” of November 11 is subjective and 
prejudiced, he hits one nail squarely when he says 
that “The Government of the Six Counties is in 
many ways very bad” This is truc, and the facts 
are well known both here and in the U.S.A.; to do 
the Northern Ireland régime justice, i never denies 
nor aliempts to answer these unanswerable charges. 
But what Critic does not develop is that this Govern- 
ment in Northern Ireland is a subordinate Govern- 
ment, and Northern Ireland is part of the United 
Kingdom, with representatives at Westminster. In 
the long run the Briush Government is responsible 
for the Government of Northern Ireland. The bad- 
ness of the Government in Northern Ireland is 
directed against the third of the population that is 


Nationalist and Catholic, and the aim of this badness | 
liquidation "— ‘| 


is the reduction of this minority by “ 
particularly where the Natinalisc clement is a 
majority, a8 it is in Counties Permanagh and Tyrone 
and in Derry City and elsewhere m the 
areas. 

We in free Ireland would willingly co-operate 
in the Atlantic Pact were it not that this co-operation 
in itself justifies the “very bad” Government in 
the United Kingdom's strategic bridgehead in Ire- 


land. We also note that this bad Government is | 
allegedly maintained in the special imtercsts of @ | 


minority of 800,000 souls in a total population of 
44 million in Ireland, and we believe that it is un. 
democtatic to divide a nation in the interests of 
“the defence system of Britain” because this 
minority 
as i 1s. 

Exic Dorman O’Gowan, Brigadier (Ret) 

Bellamomt Forest, Coorehill, Co. Cavan. 


G. B. S. IN DUBLIN 


") Six,—* Critic” who happened to be in Dublin 


“at the time of Shaw’s death, appears to be under the 


impression that the event did not cvdke triburtcs’ to 


border | 


“prefers to be British” rather than Irith | 


455 


that great Irishman such as might be expected in hr 
native city. “ Bven a gathering of professions! literary 
people,” he Writes, “ who were singing and roctting 
to euch other, failed to pay any tribute to Shaw.” 

In the evening of the day that Shaw. died, Mto xk the 
chair at the engkal dinner of the Book :Asmiitio. 
of Ireland, the guest ‘of honour being Mr. Comptoa 
Mackenzie. Before the proceedings started | rose anc 
galled for two minutes silence, which was duly ob- 
served 

Two of the three Dublin daily pavers--oane Re- 
publican, one Impenals'—cartied, not only fallepage 
obstuaries, but editomals wiuch, m their admiratior 
of Shaw's genius and achievement, could scantel) 
have been phrased more warmly. 

‘ M) J. MacManus 

Che Lrish Press, Dublia. 


THE CASE OF MR, ROTHSTEIN 

Sir,—Action was recently taken in the High Court 
for a Mandamus to require the Chairman of Con- 
vocation of the University of London to call a meeting 
of Convocation, as requisitioned by an appropriate 
number of members, for the purpose of discussing a 
resalution relating to the Rothsteim case. The court 
refused to grant the Mandamus en the ground that 
the matter was appropriate to the Visitor of the 
University (His Majesty in Council). 

The Committee of the University of London Society, 
which is a non-political society consisting of graduates 
of all political opinions, considered the position at 
its last meeting, and passed a resolution dissogdating 
the Seciety from the action of those of its members 
who have supported the endeavour to obtain the 
uitervention of Convocation in the case of Mr. Roth- 
stein; They felt that no adequate cease of political 
discrimination had been established such as would 
justify intervention by Convocation, especially a§ there 
were other means available for discussing the matter 
with the appropriate authoriues ' 
25 Newton Road, Cambridge V. 1. Gast 
Chairman. 
University of Londoa Se-zicty 
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“One of the most extraordinary escape-stories of the 
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Second World-war’ 


THE SCOTSMAN 
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Other typical Press Comments: 


* Will prove a classic 
**Admirably told "’ 


thought impossible "’ 


CAT 
ENCHANTED 
by Kathleen Abbott 


An original collection of cat stories, 
taken from life, and illustrated by 
some admirable photographs. 

8s. 6d. 


BLACKADDER 
by Johu heir Cross 


This adventure story of the Napol- 
eonie Wars was broadcast as a B.B.C. 
serial for children in the summer. 
Such was its popularity among older 
listeners that it has already been 
re-broadcast. Both Lionel Gamlin, 
B.B.C. producer and John Connell, 
in the Evening News, have warmly 
praised the book as being in the 
“Robert Louis Stevenson tradition.” 
An excellent story for teen-agers, it 
is being widely read by their elders. 

qs. 6d. 


PARTY MANNERS 
by Val Gielgud 


The published version of this much 
discussed play has just been issued. 
fs. paper covers. 


6s, cloth 


FREDERICK MULLER 














IR BASIL EMBRY Sis" 

Command, R.A.F. 
Related by ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
Sit Basil Embry’s epic wartime adventure in the midst of the German Army 
is one of those real-life stories that make truth not only stranger but more ex- 
citing than fiction. Now for the first time in book form, here are the full facts, 
how he was shot down and how he outwitted the Germans for ten perilous 
weeks, how he was three times captured, escaping on each occasion. A full-length 
on of this book was recently broadcast by the BBC. Illustrated 


DAILY HERALD 

EVENING STANDARD 

** An extremely detailed account of events that most people would have 
EASTERN DAILY PRESS 
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by the author of 
‘ Christianity and History ’ 


The Whig 
Interpretation 


o 
of History 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 
A reissue of an irnportant book, long out 
of print and much in demand. Harold 
Nicolson: ‘within its 130 pages are 
more home truths than in most of Acton, 


J. R. Green, or Macaulay.’ 7 6 met 


Pi a Ps 
itt versus Fox 
ERICH EYCK 

A study of the lives and times of the two 
William Pitts and of Henry and Charles 
James Fox. Glasgow Herald: * lucid 
and animated throughout, the narrative 
he has achieved is brilliant.’ Time and 
Tide: ‘an absorbing account of the 
great Whig Oiigarchy m Britain . an 
excellent narrative of events with careful 
and interesting character studies.’ 

400 pages. 21 |- net 


Mathematics 


and the Imagination 
KASNER and NEWMAN 


New Statesman: ‘a welcome book. It 
deals almost wholly with the newer parts 
of mathematics . . . fresh, odd and un- 
expected ; and since it is presented by a 
professional and an amateur, it should be 
enjoyable to both. 

2nd printing. 396 pages, 15 - net 
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WINGLESS VICTORY 


The story of the escape from Occupied France in the Summer 
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VIEWS OF ATTICA 
Rex Warner 


Altogether it makes the most agreeable 
kind of modern travel-commentary—a 
trustworthy guide if you think of visiting 
Greece, a pleasant companion uo your 
travelling is done by armchair.”’— 
PETER QUENNELL in the Daily Mail 
Illustrated 15s. 


SCAMP 


Roland Camberton 
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‘*Roland Camberton can write, and in 
Scamp he has produced one of the best 
first novels I have read since the war.” 
—J. B. PRIESTLEY. ‘“ Surprisingly good 
the book has freshness, vitality, 

w:t and pity.”"—-Spectator. “It is that 
rare thing to-day, a really funny novel.” 
—LETTICE COOPER in the Yorkshire Post 
9s. 6d. 
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PIERROT 


Raymond Queneau 


* A jolly, witty, clever, bawdy book.” — 
Observer. “A writer who provides so 
much that is new and enjoyable.’”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. “It con- 
tains fascinating ingredients... .. 
brilliantly amusing.” -— Manchester 
Guardian. 9s. 6d. 
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Autumn Books Supplement 


Ture or four years have gone by since the re- 
publication of Rupert Brooke’s early Fabian 
lecture which raised, with the remote lacka- 
daisical petulance of 1911, a question which has 
since become awkward and urgent: the 
economic basis of literature in the Socialist 
State. By levy and taxation the State was to 
destroy the private capital, income or savings 
upon which literature has always directly or 
indirectly depended, and in return was muni- 
ficently to replace what it had taken away. Five 
hundred a year (at the prices of 1911!) was 
going to be paid, at a total cost of two or three 
millions, to the chosen writers. Blest pair of 
sirens—Mr. Dalton, already a-steam with poli- 
tics, was in the chair. I need not comment on 
that early dream except to say that Rupert 
Brooke must have been unconsciously 
prophesying something to do with groundnuts, 
and not with literature. Writers are terrified of 
State subsidy, but they have been unable to 
make two Chancellors move even on the Out- 
rageous anomaly of the quixotic incidence of 
their supertax. It is still possible for the 
Inland Revenue to sweep down on the earnings 
of several years’ work, as though they were the 
riotous excess profit of a single year; and the 
attempt to establish part of an author's rovyal- 
ties as his working capital has been met with 
knowing laughtt?.* 

A writer’s financial life resembles a violent 
fever chart, under which literature lies expiring. 
It he is established and experienced, an author 
sees the reward for which he has waited fifteen 
or twenty years, filched from him; if he is 
young, he will find that the inflation has taken 
away that voluntary poverty which the artist has 
traditionally exchanged for indispensable leisure, 
and which indeed has been the basis of the 
intellectual’s life in western Europe for cen- 
turies. The worsening situation in the last five 
years of “ peace” is seen in the disappearance of 
almost the last two literary periodicals which 
sought to publish young writers and to foster 
new movements—New Writing and Horizon. 
It is pointless to say “there are no young 
writers”; there are no young periodicals to 
publish them. 

One practical thing has been done to deal 
with the. writers crisis. There is now a small 
number of tax-free awards or scholarships. They 
have been very successful if we may judge by the 
distinction since reached by some of those who 
received them. The more generous the award, 
the more realistic, even though a young writer 
may be led to misjudge for a year or two, the 
hard facts of the literary life. It was with the 
object of helping the young that perhaps the 
most widely distributed of these scholarships, 
the Atlantic Awards, was set up by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and since the end of the War 
they have, paid,out $65,000 in tax-free grants, 
generally of between £250 and £300, . These 
futads have come to an end. The generosity-of 
Rackefeller cannot be repeated and unféss 
English patrons “@te~feund, the scheme Wi 


ATLANTIC AWARDS 


stop. As a hopeful, but perhaps final gesture, 
the Committee’s Secretary, Dr. H. A> Smith, 


of the University of Birmingham, has issued a‘ 


luminous and searching report on the work. 
The object of the Atlantic Awards was to 
give a breathing space to young writers of un- 
common promise who had come’out of the 
sérvices after the war, a time to find themselves, 
to Jearn to write before they were silenced by 
other employment. The grant was supposed to 
last thern a year; the condition was that they 
should have ‘no full-time salaried’ employment, 
or sufficient independent means; it was hoped 
that they would complete some piece of work, 


but the Committee was not troubled if they did, 


not. To some the money seemed a fortune and 
they saw it mysteriously vanish in three or four 
months if they had the misfortune to live in 
London : others managed to spin out the money 
for 18 months or more. To at least one, the 
grant, long hoped for, was swallowed up in per- 
sonal tragedy. In the first year, as is always 
prophesied by all critics of grants to writers, there 
was a rush of applicants and this included not 
only those who confuse a sensibility to literature 
with the power to write, but the .cranks, th: 
hangers-on, and those who had long age 
achieved a competence, honourable enough, but 
unlikely to develop. The Report covers the 
whole five years of the Committee’s work and the 
number of applicants declined from 400 in the 
first year to 94 in “47 and 72 in ‘48. The decline 
became even more marked afterwards. The 
total number of awards made is nearly sixty. 

Of these some 27 were novelists and short 
story writers; 17 were poets; and three were 
dramatists. The‘absence of criticism was sur- 
prising, though it confirms what has often been 
said of the clisastrous effect of unsettled times 
upon the critical spirit. (I notice that one of 
the beneficiaries has published a work of criti- 
cism since this report was made.) If subsequent 
publication is made a test of the correctness of 
the Committee’s judgment, 28 of these 50 
writers have published one book, and some of 
them more; others are in the press. Three or 
four of the names have already become noted 
for works of independence and distinction. To 
those who have argued that the subsidising of 
authors would be an open invitation to the 
idfe or speculative, these figures are the answer. 
One or two writers who were given money, 
indeed, sent it back because in the meantime 
they had succeeded without it; and while it 
cannot always be proved that the writer who 
received an Award would not havg written some- 
how or other, in amy case, there is plenty of 
evidence that their werk was vastly cased and 
advanced by it. 

It is very difficult to judge the quality and 
future of a writer. Sheer facility.abounds on 
the journalistic level and often the less promis- 
ing the writer the more superficially competent 
he is. The war, also, gave to otherwise unin- 
keresting minds, perhaps, some single vivid 
experience which they could retell effectively; 


it would be ali they would have to say and:the 
manuscript was a fluke. Equally difficult to 
judge is what may be called clever, ufder- 
graduate writing; some of the best writers have 
begun by writing very badly with borrowed 
portencousness, It is hard-to spot the right kind 
of bad writer. As time went by—as Dr. Smith's 
report says-—and the wak Service condition be- 
came,jess real, the Committee began to feel that 
a tried writer, with two or three books to: his 
name, was now a more suitable applicant. To- 
day—indeed im my own opinion, at any tifne- 
anyone can write one book... It'is the third or 
fourth book, written when the author is caught 
in the’ trap of his professibn, that is going to 
provoke the economic crisis, which may be-very 
damaging to a high imagination. If the Com- 
mittee were to continue its work, it would select 
this kind of writer whose need of a tempotary 
freedom from anxiety is urgent, because "he is 
diluting his work, at a critical period, With 
journalistic or other impeding labours. . 

At the heart of the matter, as many winners 
of Awards musi have found, the question of 
being any kind of writer is one of charabter, 
While freedom from anxiety must be a bemefit, 
Dr. Smith says: 

Préedom from regular occupation may Bethe 

— As Dr. Johnson never tired of poistting 

“The safe and general antidote to sorrow 

18 ib cabboverat” and to @ sensitive mifd, “prone 

to accidie, self-absorption, and the less profitabic 

forms of introspection, a long period of le iqire 
might merely be a burden 

Indetd a nightrnare. But the writer's situ- 
ation has. deteriorated so generally, and for 
reasons so concrete, that it is useless to say any 
longer that “literature happens”; the case for 
the kind of selective treatment this report pro- 
poses is unanswerable. 

The shocking thing is that now the Rocke- 
feller funds are gone there is no sign of com- 
parable support coming from English sources, A 
writer like Mr. Somerset Maugham has been 
wonderfully munificent in providing travclling 
scholarships and there are other small awards; 
but the rich companies of the English indus- 
trialists, newspaper owners and others, who have 
made large profits in recent years, have not come 
forward to emulate the Rockefeller example 
either on behalf of the Atlantic Awards or apy 
other scheme. The argument secms to be, 
“There is nothing in it for me.” Nor is csere 
any sign of that tax on the classics which has 
always seemed the logical method of raising 
funds within the profession for the perpetuation 
of literature. The modern world in the last 
decade has made leisure the rarest, the least 
admired and the most expensive thing en cartht 
the more expensive leisure becomes, the fewer 
works of literature we shell-have, the fewer wétles 
of art of any kind. Literature dies as fat u 
the writer becomes 4 wage earner. There wil! 
be no Shaw, no Butler, no Lytton Strachey, 

E M.*Forster in the future, if the only way of 
keeping alive is to clock in, 


V. S. Priroaett - 
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LIFE WITH TOLSTOY 


The Tolstoy Home: The Diaries of Tatiana 
Sukhotin-Tolstoy. Translated by ALEC 
Brown. Harvill Press. 21s. 


Tatiana (Tania) Tolstoy, the eldest of the 
great man’s four daughters and the second of his 
thirteen children, was born in 1864 and is sull 
living. The first entry in her diary, now published 
for the first time, is dated 1 Ith November 1878, 
and begins with the words : ‘‘ We have two don- 
keys, we ride them every day” ; the last is dated 
6th April, 1911, five months after her father’s 
death, and ends with the following words about 
him: “I often think that. neither I nor Tania 
(her five-year-old daughter) will ever repeat Him 
or His work. But I do dream of Tania bearing 
a son who shall continue the great work of his 
great-grandfather.” She wrote in her diary 
spasmodically, though until the year 1898 the 
entries are pretty frequent. (Two notebooks 
containing the diary from June, 1891, to May, 
1893, have been lost.) After her marriage to 
Michael Sukhotin in 1899 entries are far 
fewer, though it is never made clear in the book 
whether the diaries are published complete or 


with omissions. Nearly everyone in the Tol- 
stoy household, and a good many of the “dark 


people” who were for ever in and out of it, 
kept diaries from time to time, and, as they 
were of devastating frankness and frequently 
lent to or purloined by other members of the 
family or circle, they often produced those 
characteristic crises which swept through Yasnaia 
Poliana like psycnrological cyclones. 

In interest Tania’s diaries can rank with those 
of Tolstoy himself and of the Countess. In 
reviewing any new book about Tolstoy, one al- 
ways has to repeat that it is practically impos- 
sible to write one about him which is dull or 
without interest. He was one of the greatest 
artists and his character was in itself a most 
intricate work of art which he developed with 
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loving care, in a life of §2 years, into a master- 
piece of sublimity and absurdity. He was so 
instinctively and completely an artist that un- 
consciously he fashioned his life, and even the 
lives of those around him, as a superb. comedy 
and a terrible tragedy. And his mind and per- 
emcee Ba be strong that he imposed himself 
foursq upon everyone with whom he came 
in contact. In reminiscences great men appear 
to be protean, changing their characters accor- 
ding to the prejudices, the likes or dislikes, of 
those who met them. It is remarkable that this 
is not the case with Tolstoy. It does not matter 
whether it is Chekhov or Biriukov, Gorky or 
Goldenweiser who records his doings and sayings, 
it is always the same Tolstoy, and when they 
record what he actually said, we hear him and no 
one else talking. In all the vast mass of diaries, 
reminiscences, biographies, and other books 
which have been published about him the inter- 
est is always threefold. There is first his extra- 
ordinary character; second, the effect of this 
character upon his magnificent art and absurd 
philosophy ; third, the fantastic drama of his 
life whict centres in his relations with his wife, 
Sofia An,ireievna, and his children. 

There ‘are no new revelations on any of these 
three points in Tania’s diaries, and this is not 
surprising, because the material already pub- 
lished is so voluminous and intimate that we 
have all the facts in great detail. Nevertheless 
it is a fascinating book. Hitherto we have always 
seen the Tolstoyan saga implicitly, if not explicitly, 
through the eyes of the two protagonists, Leo 
Nikolaievich and Sofia Andreievna. Now we 
see it, and all the crowded, turbulent life which 
perpetually ebbed and flowed in Yasnaia Poliana, 
through the eyes of one of the children. We see 
the same entrancing picture, but from a fresh 
angle : a household of thirty people, all keeping 
diaries, examining their souls, in endless argument, 
acting plays, shouting with laughter, in quarrels 
of terrifying violence, making love, and perpetual- 
ly setting out in immense cavalcades of carriages 
and horses to picnic in thé woods or to gather 


| mushrooms. 


These diaries give a lovely picture of a life 
which itself had great loveliness. They stand 
on their own feet and not on those of Tolstoy. 
Tatiana Tolstoy was a young woman of great 
charm and intelligence. In some ways she was 
her father’s favourite daughter and, like all his 
daughters, was passionately devoted to him. 
There is hardly a page in the book which does not 
acknowledge and show the enormous influence 
which he had upon her mind, her character, and 
her views. But her intelligence and indepen- 
dence of mind are so remarkable that, even as a 
very young woman, she examines him and his 
views objectively, and in the last resort thinks 
everything out for herself and goes her own way. 
The result is a very remarkable character and a 
very remarkable book. Again and again entries 
reveal the profundity and beauty of her under- 
| standing, and pre-eminently when she records 
or reflects upon the relations between her father 
and mother, In the parental conflict she stood 
| on her father’s side, and her mother’s views and 
| conduct continually roused her disgust, anger, 
and despair. And yet she never lost for one 
| instant her understanding and sympathy for that 
| tortured and torturing woman. For instance, 
could understanding and sympathy go further than 
in her reflections upon one of those terrific strug- 
gles between her father and mother over property 
'in which she stood on her father’s side? Here 

is what she writes : 


I ought to say that almost always I am more 
rry for her than for Papa in cases like this, though 
tis terrible and hurts and I am sorry for them both, 
ind it is hard to see why they should suddenly 
tart up so much suffering for themselves and for 
s- all. 1 am all the more sorry for Mamma since, 
he does not believe anything at all, either 

r own or Papa’s ideas ; secondly, she is the more 
lonely, because since she says and does so many 
things which are unreasonable, of course ail the 
hildren are on Papa’s side, and she feels her isola- 
n terribly, and she loves Papa more than he 





loves her, and is delighted as a child if he addresses 
the least kind word to her. Her chief misfortune 
is that she is so illogical and thereby provides a 
good deal of reason to condemn her. 
At the end of this book, as one turns the last page, 
one’s mind reverts to that sentence in the entry 
quoted above: “It is hard to see why they. should 
suddenly start up so much suffering for themselves 
and tor us all.” When people record life and 
their thoughts with the directness and simplicity 
and integrity of Tania Tolstoy, one observes 
that it is not only Leo Nikolaievich and Sofia 
Andreievna who “ start up so much suffering for 
themselves and for us all,” but everyone in 
Yasnaia Poliana and everyone outside it, both 
then and now, who are continually doing this. 
Human beings spend most of their time making 
themselves and other people miserable, and almost 
always for senseless reasons or for no reason at 
all. One can only repeat that “it is hard to see 
why.” LEONARD WOOLF 


ART HISTORIANS 
Eugtne Delacroix. By Jacques LASSAIGNE. 
Longmans, 10s. 6d. 


Diirer and his Times. By WitHeLtm Waet- 


ZOLDT. Phaidon. 30s. 

The Paintings of Holbein. By Pavut Ganz. 
Phaidon. 42s. 

The Complete Works of Uccello. By JOHN 


Pope-Hennessy. Phaidon. 30s. 

100 Master Drawings. [Edited by AGNeEs 
MonGAN. Harvard: Cumberlege. 48s. 
The Watercolour Drawings of Thomas 

Rowlandson. Edited by ARTHUR W. 
HEINTZELMAN. Watson Gupztill. 75s. 
Camera Studies of Dutch Master Paintings. 
By A. VAN SCHENDEL. Cassell. 30s. 


M. Lassaigne’s Delacroix appears ‘in the 
‘ Masters of Painting ’’ series which has already 
included an excellent account of Gainsborough 
by Oliver Millar, but this book is far below that 
standard. The colour plates, apart from those 
on the dust jacket, are not good, and the half-tones 
very variable. More difficult to understand is 
how D. I. Wilson’s translation of the text could 
have appeared without correction, for he seems 
to have little appreciation of English or French. 
In a passage on Delacroix’s debt to Byron, 
Shakespeare, Tasso and others, he can write : 

He paid them back in the only currency possible 
in such exchanges; the interpretation, the image 
in which he clothed the secret children of their 
imagination, His pictures were his answers. 
nurtured by his own substance, where le felt 
himself equal to the loftiest ambition. . . 

In considering a painter whose technical methods 
were so influential in the nineteenth century, 
some command of a technical vocabulary is as 
important as a sense of language, and would have 
prevented a mistake like *“‘ He mixed his varnish 
with his colours with oil.”” M. Lassaigne’s text 
is itself not much of a contribution to the under- 
standing of Delacroix, for when he moves from 
Narrative into criticism or interpretation his 
writing is often what the series aims to avoid, 
“gushing, incomplete . . . and _irritatingly 
expressed in over-simplified terms.” 

It is apt that Wilhelm Waetzoldt’s Direr, in a 
most attractive Phaidon volume, should appear at 
the same time as Dr. Ganz’s complete edition 
of the paintings of Holbein. Dr. Ganz quotes, 
with agreement, words written a century ago by 
the first Holbein scholar, Herman Grimm, “* How 
natural in him are coldness and cool realism ! 
He is not a poct but an historian for whom the 
lives of men contain no fairy tales and no 
secrets.”” Certainly few painters have probed 
the appearance of things with such attention and 
detachment, but one cannot attribute to him that 
Renaissance curiosity so characteristic of Diirer 
and of Alberti or Leonardo, an artist with whom 
Dr. Ganz, misleadingly I think, implies an 
association. Durer looked into the structure of 
everything which came under his eye ; Holbein 
only into that which was set before his eye to 
paint ; a falcon, when his sitter was Henry VIIT’s 
Falconer, but not a stag beetle, a rhinoceros, a 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Reason in Ethics 
STEPHEN TOULMIN 


An original philosophical inquiryinto 
the part reason can play, and ought 
to play, in moral judgements. 

165, net 


A Study of Six 
Plays by Ibsen 


BRIAN W. DOWNS 


A detailed analysis of Love’s Comedy, 
Brand, Peer Gynt, A Doll's Howse, 
The Wild Duck, and The Master 
Builder. 155. net 


Fishing in Many 
Waters 
JAMES. HORNELL 


An account, drawn from first-hand 
observation, of fishing methods in 
many parts of the world, particularly 
in India and the Far East. 30s. net 


The Spanish 
Labyrinth 


GERALD BRENAN 


One of the best accounts of the back- 
ground of the Spanish Civil War, 
first published in 1943, now in its 
second edition 255. net 


Matthew Digby 
Wyatt 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


A study of the work and the place, in 
the history of Victorian taste, of the 
first Slade Protessor at Cambridge, 
who was also the architect for Pad- 
dington Station. 45. 6d. net 


Antony & Cleopatra 
THE NEW SHAKESPEARR 


The twenty-fourth play in this 
standard modern edition: 125. 6d. net 
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Bookcase Bargains Are Back 


ABOVE 

4-SHELF SOLID MAHOGANY BOOKCASE. 
3° OL” wide 3’ Y high x BL deep. Shelf 
heaghts 9°, 9, 11°. Natural fimsh 4 13s 44. 
Backed :. & 6 @4 (no tax).* 


ABOVE 
Glass-fronted } SHELF SOLID OAK BOOKCASE. 
2° 11h" wide 2° 11° hagh 9 deep. Shelf 
heights 9}, 93°, 11°. Light, meduem, or dark 
finish. €8 @s (no tax Carriage free in G.B.) 


BELOW 


Glassfronted SOLID AGBA (Nigerian Cedar) 


BOOKCASE. 2 II] wide 
deep Shelf heights 9, 9, 11 
‘mahogany’ finish. €8 \4e 94 (mo tax 


SOLID OAK of MAHOGANY from 48 Is (no 


tax Carriage free in GB. 


In the thirtx PHOENIX bookcases—and that 
includes UNIX sectional bookcases—were the 
joy .of book-lovers. Quality m timber and 
workmanship, good design, reasonable prices 
created an ever-increasing demand 

After ten vear 
They combine the best in quality, appearance, 


and cost, and the arry ? 
bookcase is built by cabinet makers from the solid 


PHOFNTS bookcases are back 
purchase tax. Every 


timber—oak, mahogany, Nigermwan Cedar (Agba 
—a fine-grain hardwood of pleasant golden-brown 
colour. 

Hardwood prices ar 
is advisablc ofa 


rising—and early ordering 





UNIX in action: a typical orrangement. Chne, ¢ 
and three ami swith base, 32° long » 35 high. Shetf heaght 
10°. Light, medion, or dark foush. Open: G11 Ws 
Glass-fronted : €13 10s.* 


UNIX sectional bookcases are back, too, to solve 
in ther infinite variety, your book-housing 


problems. Of solid oak in five lengths, from 


11” to 53°; in two sizes, glass-fronted or open 
fronted; in light, medium, or dark polish; you 
buy your UNIX to sust your needs, You can begin 
with one unit and extend at will until a whol 
wall is covered 


WRITE, CALL, OR PHONE FOR 
DETAILS — OR ORDER BY POST 


THE PHOENIX GALLERY 
(Dept. 2) 38 William IV Street, 


Charing Cross, London, WC2 


Telephone Temple Bar 0525 


* Carriage Free within 15 miles of Charing Cross 
Clsewhere in Britain 10s: NM. treland 205 
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and Company present a brie} 

selection of thar Autumn 

Books. To be had ata 
bookshops and libraries. 


CAPT. PAYNE BEST 
The Venlo Incident 


* One of the most remarkable narrau\es 
to come out of World War Il '— 
Glasgow Herald. 27 illus. 3rd. imp 
12s. 6d. net 

BERNARD FALK 

The Royal Fitzroys 
A delightful volume which shows how 


good “ the bad old days ’ were. 41 half- 
tone illustrations. 2ls, net 


ALAN HOUGHTON 
BRODRICK 
Pillars of Hercules 
A lifelong affection for Spain and its 
inhabitants has inspired this spirited 
and entertaining volume. 15 illustrations 
18s. net 
Ss. I. HSIUNG 
The Story of 


Lady Precious Stream 
A novelised version of the famous play. 


Illustrated in black and colour by 
A.C. Chan. Foreword by J. B. Priestley. 
12s. 6d. net. 


LAURENCE SCARFE 


Rome: Fragments in the Sun 


* He brings to the Roman scene loveli- 
ness of eye and freshness of mind ”— 
Raymond Mortimer, (Sunday Times). 
With line drawings and photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Novels Reprinted 


JEAN ROSS 
The Gothic House 


©“ Warmly recommended ” 
Sadleir, (Sunday Times). 
ith. imp. ordered. 


Michael 
10s. 6d. net. 


IVAN ROE 
The Green Tree and The Dry 
* Energetic and impressive. The atmo- 
sphere is a thick bright violence’’— Daily 
Telegraph. 2nd. imp. Ys, Od. net 


and of course 


(Saturday Book 


~ - 


Hlustrated, 21s. net. 





young stork, or any of that host of natural objects 


| which stirred Direr’s enquiry. Holbein was not, 


like Durer, self-conscious nor acutely conscious 
of his own time, of that background of living ideas 
and myths which is so clearly exposed in Dr. 
Waetzoldt’s text, and in the pleasant anthology 
of 160 plates. But it is easy to overlook the fact 
that in matters of pictorial invention and of 
abstract design Holbein, for all his isolation from 
the most modern influences and forms, was 
Diirer’s superior. In spite of its accumulated 
detail and the informality of the poses, The 
Ambassadors is a more monumental composition 
than Diirer’s Four Apostles. Consider also the 
shapes which regulate the background to the 
head of Dorothea Kannengiesser and many of 
the other portraits. Such unobtrusive subtlety 
in pattern and spacing was the result of deliberate 
intention and not the work of a cold facsimilist. 
Of this sensitivity, as well as of the inescapable 
romanticism of the Christ in the Tomb or the 
painted table-top, Dr. Ganz takes little account, 
but in a book of this character, an illustrated 


| catalogue, that does not matter. 


We possess two of the eight extant painsings, 
other than frescoes, which Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
allows to Uccello—the scene from the Battle of 
San Romano in the National Gallery, and the 
Hunt in the Ashmolean—and their clarity and 
generally good condition make it easy to forget 
the technical problems involved in a book about 
this artist. The reproduction of the damaged 
Florentine frescoes are as good as can be expected, 


| even if they cannot project the intensity of his 


space. In the nineteenth century, space, of all 
the attributes of painting, was least the concern 
of painters and critics. To Ruskin, Uccello’s 


| excited attention to perspective was a tiresome 


obsession which infected his successors. 
** Leonardo and Raphael,” he wrote, “ spoil a 
lot of pictures with it, to show they knew it.” 
To-day when the problems of space are counted 
so jmportant, Uccello’s work draws very near 
to us and makes his modification of form in 
relagionto space, as. wellas .his-inspired sense 
of pattern, a fascinating study. Not everyone will 
agree with Mr Pope-Hennessy’s low estimate of 
the Sr. George and the Dragon in the Musée 
Jacquemart-André., It is interesting to find not 
only that Roger Fry, who tried to instruct the 
English in the appreciation of space and volume, 
thought much better of it, but that Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy finds that “‘ the quality of the painting 
is lower than Fry’s appreciation . . . suggests.” 
Here we are in the dangerous borderlands between 
xsthetics and art history, the question involved 
being—is this picture good enough to be by 
Uccello? Those who have not read all the 
authorities which Mr. Pope-Hennessy exposes 
with such skill and relish may reasonably feel 
that the eyes of Fry and Berenson are at least as 
reliable as his. 

The last three books on the list are picture- 
books, and more or less expensive for that reason, 


| The hundred European drawings are an anthology 


of seventy exhibited at the Fogg Museum in 
1948 in honour of the seventieth birthday of the 
distinguished connoisseur Paul J. Sachs, with 


| the addition of thirty more from the Museum, 


an attractive selection whose quality and interest 
are very uneven. The accompanying notes try, 
not always successfully, to combine scholarship 
and art appreciation. The book on Rowlandson 
has all the obvious faults. The introduction 
shows no particular understanding of the period, 
the drawings are arranged in an unexplained 
der, and the notes attached to them are made 
ft the clichés of the guide-lecturer; but the 
plates have been well printed and the reproduc- 
in of nearly fifty fine Rowlandsons should be a 
ifficient justification in itself. One can always 
redict the gestures and attitudes of Rowlandson’s 
tors, just as one can predict the performance of 
rreat clown. It is the continual vitality of his 
technique and his curiosity about human beings 
ich are so remarkable, and we may easily forget 

¢ range of his humour—from light comedy to 
rrossly farcical and grotesque. All these are 
ented here, but nothing ts better than the 
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portrait of Colonel Seaham, whose sardonic 
gmile and dainty gesture lead us into one of the 
profoundest characterisations in English ari. 

The reproduction of details can be dangerous. 
With the camera’s endless capacity for lying 
almost any principle can be proved by the in- 
discriminate use of the appropriate detail—that 
Poussin was an Impressionist, that Watteau was 
a Cubist. Dr. Van Schendel’s book has been 
sensibly made to show the characteristic hand- 
writing of Dutch seventeenth-century painters 
and it improves upon its model, the anthologies 
of detail from National Gallery paintings, by 
including reproductions of the whole picture. 
Given the field of Dutch art of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, most of the excellences can 
be foreseen ; but the details from paintinzs of 
Willem van de Welde the Younger will surprise, 
I believe, even those who value that splendid 
artist. Basi TAYLOR 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


The Art of Scientific Investigation. By 
W. 1. B. Beveripce. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
Science, its Method and its Philosophy. By 
G. BuRNISTON Brown. Allen & 

15s. 


Unwin. 


The expression “scientific method” is like 
the word “ democracy ’’—both are often used in 
a vaguely laudatory sense and more often still 
the supposed absence of the qualities is made a 
term Of abuse. The meaning of scientific method 
is seldom clearly defined, nor are those who use 
the term most freely always the most successful in 
creating the reality that lies behind. It is a 
pleasure to read two books on the subject which 
have both been written by men who practise 
what they preach—the first a pathologist, the 
second a physicist. 

Professor Beveridge, Director of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology at Cambridge, has written 
a very clear and able account of the method of 
science as applied in experimental biology. It 
can be strongly recommended to anyone working 
on biological research, and also to members of 
the general public who want a clear idea of how 
such research is done. I have been interested to 
compare his analysis with my own experience in 
physics. There are, of course, differences, but 
the resemblances are much stronger—the resem- 
blance is certainly closer than: between, say, 
painting and poetry, and perhaps a fair comparison 
would be with portraiture and landscape painting. 
Professor Beveridge describes the stages of a 
research and discusses the faculties of imagina- 
tion, intuition, reason and observation which are 
required for success. He does not forget a 
chapter on chance, and how much, indeed, does 
every successful scientist owe to this! Intuition, 
aided by reason, may insure that a man will devote 
his time only to problems where there is a reason- 
able prospect of finding something of real interest, 
but it is chance which decides whether a piece of 
work merely leads to a valuable advance or is a 
real winner. Perhaps in a long lifetime a man 
may hope that statistics will even out the chance 
of individual events, and that he will achieve 
about the quality and quantity of successes to 
which his abilities entitle him; but how many 
able men there must be to whom chance has been 
unkind and who have spent their lives opening 
with great difficulty the locked doors of rooms 
which, after all, contain only rather stolid furniture 
and no old masters on the walls. 

Chance comes into the conduct’of the research 
as well. Many of the greatest discoveries have 
been by men who were looking for something 
else. X-rays are a case, and Professor Beveridge 
quotes many others. Anyone who thinks the less 
of Réntgen for this should beware lest he would 
not himself have acted as did that other man— 
his name now forgotten but then not unknown— 
who observed that photographic plates, though 
wrapped, were blackened near an electron dis- 
charge in a rarified gas, and thought he had dealt 
with the situation when he took the plates away 
and went on with his original research. Beveridge 
quotes Pasteur here: “ In the field of observation 
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ENTHUSIASM 
By Monsignor R. A. Knox 
30s. net. 
A study of certain religious movements, 
all marked by a high degree of 


emotional fervour, which flourished 
between 1650 and 1750. 


ROBIN REDBREAST 
By David Lack 
with 12 plates (7 im colour). 15s. net. 


This book traces the part played by the 

Robin in the legends and literature of 

Great Britain. Ix sets out to provide 

an unnatural, rather than a natural, 
history of the bird. 


Ready early in 1951 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE 
edited by the late F. O. Matthiessen 
30s. net. 


In well over 500 poems drawn from the works of fifty-one poets, 


from Anne Bradstreet (c. 1612 


) to Robert Lowell (b. 


1917), 


Professor Matthiessen has prov ided what is almost certainly the 
most comprehensive as well as the best-orciered survey of American 
poetry to be found in any anthology. 


STYLE IN ORNAMENT 
By Joan Evans 
Fully Ilustrated. 6s. net. 


A new volume in a series which already 
contains Mr. James Laver’s Style im 
Costume, Mr Arthur Lane’s Style in 
Pottery and Sir Leigh Ashton’s Style in 
Sculpture. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
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~ Available 


THE GOTHIC WORLD 
By JOHN HARVEY 
This beautiful book is the most complete account 
yet attempted of later Gothic Architecture and Ar 
medieval world The 206 illus 
archit 


throughout the 


trations are the finest on the ture of the 
period ever t 


Super Royal 8 ROS. net 


) appear in one volume 


» be published on 28th Nowmber 


ENGLISH LEGENDS 
By Rev. HENRY BETT, Litt D 


There is hardly a mile of England that bas not some 


interesting association with bistory or does mot 


possess some wild legend or quaint nance of its 
decorated by t ric 


drawings, Dr. Bett charmingly retells many 


own In this book, Fraser s 
f then 
8 125. Gd. net 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 
By W. B. DINSMOOR 
of this standard work has bee 


Professor 


The ew edHion 

oroughly evised by Dinsmoor ' 
probably the foremost living 
Hiustrated b 
»¢0 photographs, maps, plans and 


Columbia University, 
authority the subject more thar 
mstruc tions 


4 m & grd bditior, re J yo 
THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 
By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
Revised by 


edition Dean Inge made this co 


trening 
guide-books, though it is something 


ment in the 


\andard: ** His book is one 


guide-book 





For the Young 


A BELL FOR URSLI 
Verse by Selina Chénz 
Pictures by Alois Carigiet 
8s. 6d. net. 
A delightful book frorn Switzerland 
The pictures in particular, beautifully 
printed in colour, will appeal alike to 
old and young. 
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Raymond Mortimer Ot the first 


ot the best of 
better than a 


yrd Edition, revised 12s. 6d. net 








Florence 


Nightingale 
CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH 


Second printing, illustrated, 15s. 


“The name of Florence 


Nightingale is enshrined in 


a world-wide and immortal 
legend. 
by Mrs. 


veals a woman even greater 


A masterly biography 


Woodham-Smith re- 


than the legend she inspired. 


* This book will 


place among the classic bio- 


take its 


graphies of English literature. 

One of the greatest figures in 

our history is here brought 
back from fame to life.” 

LaDy VIOLET 


BONHAM CARTER Sows Chronicle 
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Seccco” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Bolshevih Rerolution 
1917-1923 
The first volume of 
A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
by 


KE. mM. 


The first volume of E. H. Carr's compre- 
hensive history of Russia since the October 
revolution of 1917 deals with the develop- 
ment and constitutional structure of the 
patty, and with the policy towards ‘the 


nationalities of the former Russian Empire 
25s 


larr 


SOSSSSSCOSCESSSSSS5CCSSC 5665565685 


The second and third, volumes, which will 
cover economic policy and foreign affairs, 
should be completed during 1951. The 
second part of the project, entitled The 
Struggle for Power 1923-1928, will be 
published in due course 
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Essays im 
Social Theory 








Profi D. H COLE 


wr G 


SS6SE 555555 5555559569 


* A valuable, penetrating restatement of the 
fatis and means of democratic politics.” 
Vhe Tribun 15s 
Keynes's 
“General Theory” 
Pwfessor A. C. PIGOQU 


Two lectures which set our clearly Keynes's 
main contribution to economic theory as 
the writer understands it 6s 


Studies in 
Revolution <&— 
E. H. CARR 


“ These essays arg concerned with one of th 
great problems of our time, the place in 
history of the Russian Revolution and ot its 
embodiment, the Soviet Government and 
rld movement that it leads’ Pro 
BROGAN The Spectator 94 Od 


An Introduction 
to the Procedure of 
the House of Commons ‘ 
SIR GILBERT CAMPION 


ruthoritative work, reprinted with 
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chance favours only the prepared mind.” He also 
points out that it takes very unusual ability to 


develop a great discovery, and cites penicillin 
as a notable example. Most people do rot realise 
how important and difficult this development is, 


and how easy it is for a discovery to be unfruitful 


‘because its originator lacked either the ability or 
the opportunity to develop it. 

Dr. Brown is rather less concerned with instruc- 
ting the would-be, or actual, researc! rker in 
the principles of his art, and rather ¢ with 
presenting the philosophy of science to the general 
public ; as might be expected, his book contains 
more that is open to debate. Hs wists to 
start with a chapter on the minds animals 
and another on words. Men of scicace have 
not suffered so severely as philosophers trom the 
tyranny of words and the false suggesuons of 
grammar. A close contact with matter disposes 


men to think in pictures rather than sy!logisms, 
and since most scientists are at ieast tolerable 
mathematicians they have at their disposal the 
only mode of expression for abstract ideas which 
has so far led to agreed conclusions. Never- 
theless, it would be gross flattery to imply that 
scientists have not often been misled by words, 
especially when they venture on the philosophy 
of their subject. Dr. Brown goes on to speak 
of the contribution of Aristotle to scientific 
method, -and then follows -a-chaprer on Biucon 
which holds a judicious balance between the 
immoderate praise which used to be common and 
the almost equally extreme disparagement which 
is coming into vogue, then a chapter on Newton. 
After chapters on modern and “ ultra-modern ” 


science the book finishes with an amusing, 
though rather discursive, dialogue in imitation 
of Galileo. Dr. Brown takes in general the 
positivist view, but combines it rather unexpec- 
tedly with a weakness for the idea— which 
Eddington, Dirac and Milne have been the 


greatest exponents—that nature must in a sense 
conform to the mind and that it is possible to 
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by 


Aubrey Menen 


‘A brilliant absurdity and very funny.’ 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 


‘A very amusing, frothy bit of non- 
sense, full of guile and repartee.’ 
PRITCHETT in The 


TT. & Bookman 


‘Diverting and intelligent satire.’ 





Irish Times 
‘Very good fun.” Scotsman 
8s. 6d. 
CHATTO & WINDUS 








_the right one. 


make discoveries in physics by introspection. 
Of these three great thinkers only Dirac (whom 
Dr. Brown does not mention) has made successful 
predictions. He has done it by using a particu- 
lar mathematical symbolism as a kind. of model 
of some group of physical events and allowing the 
symbolism to lead him further. Perhaps there 
is not so much difference between this method 
and that of Kelvin as one might at first think 
The mathematical idea of a matrix, or of non- 
commutative algebra, replaces the physical one 
of a jelly that Kelvin used to explain light, but 
in both cases the argument is really one from 
analogy. If the fundamental principles of the 
Universe are really simple—-which we all! like 
to think but for which there is not much evi- 
dence, let alone proof—there are probably very 
few formulations which could conceivably give 
a universe even remotely like ours, and the mind 
might be able to comprehend them and selec: 
Unfortunately even the most 
advanced theoretical physics is probably still 
sorne way from any statement that is true in 
an ultimate sense, and to expect pure reason to 
supply the practical working approximations 
which can bring to order the unexpected results 
that experiments force us to accept, is asking 
rather a lot. 

Not only is Dr. Brown, like Professor Beveridge, 
a readable and amusing writer, but his exposi- 
tions of the methods of sciemce are convincing, 
well reasoned and illustrated by apt examples 
But why do neither of these able writers refer 
to what is to me the outstanding and inexplicable 
fact of scientific discovery? Namely, that in 
order to discover the most fundamental mysteries 
of the universe and to acquire power over the 
greatest forces of nature, man has had to examine 
not the majesty of sea or mountain, not even 
the thunderbolt of Zeus (though Franklin tried 
but the dancing of pieces of straw under an amber 
rod and the twitching of frogs’ legs outside an 
Italian butcher’s shop—net the majestic but the 
trivial. _G._P, THOMSON 
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POLYGLOT HUMOURS 


Neapolitan Gald. By GIUSEPPE 
Hogarth Press. 8s. @d. 

Your Undiscovered Isiand. By Z. A. GRaAB- 
Owskt. Christopher Johnson. 10s. 6d. 
Anybody Can Do Anything. By Betty 

MACDONALD. Hammond. 10s. 6d. 
How to Attract The Wombat. By 
Cuppy. Dobson. 8s. 6d. 
A Short Trot With A Cultured -—* By 
PATRICK CAMPBELL. Falcon Press. 7s. 6d. 
An Irishman’s Diary. By PATRICK Camputt t 
Cassell 8s. 6d. 
Tale Of A Tub. 
Newman Neame. 6s. 
Americans In Glasshouses. 
Falcon Press. 8s. 6d. 


MAROTTA. 


Wit 


The By Georrrey ASHE. 


By Lesiie JAMES 


Nine books—one Italian, one Polish, two 
American, two Irish and three English—al! of 


them dedicated purposefully, casually, satirically 
or almost sadly to the Comic Muse ; here surely 
must be something approaching a commen 
denominator of Western humour ? But of course 
it isn’t, even when you've made all allowances 
for the absence of any French, German or Russian 
wags from the list. Still, at the end of the pile one 
is a little nearer finding the writer who can 
excite international laughter, as Chap'in can. 
This approach to a Chaplin universality is 
made by Giuseppe Marotta in his Neapolitan 
Gold with an almost Chaplinesque address 
ie slips the tear in behind the smile. It is of 


course nonsense to say, cry and you cry alone 
Chere is nothing like a good cry to bring the 
ations together, provided of course that it is 
uickly covered by Figaro’s brave mockery. 


So Civ Lights brilliantly reminds wus 
tta has the trick, too. 

visitor to Naples is immediately struck by 
vus conflict between the Juxuriance of the 
, the exuberant sentimentality of the popu- 


usic on the one hand and the ferocious, 


Signor 
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despairing cynicism which the Neapolitan streets 
seem to breathe out. But in the backstreets of 
Capodimonte or San Martino, the music drops its 
syrup, takes on an almost Spanish melancholy, 
a hoarse Spanish astringency. Neapolitan Gold 
is a close relative of this music. Signor Marotta’s 
writing is essentially ** dead-pan,” confidential, 
hoarsely whispered out of the corner of the mouth, 
with a quite deceptive air of simplicity. Here is a 
world as odd to the taste and as crisp to the tooth 
as Damon Runyon’s. But whereas the tooth 
often goes through the Runyon crust to bog in 
a marshmallow centre, Signor Marotta is crisp 
all through. Joy, absurdity, calamity, disappoint- 
ment, poverty, death—all traverse the mincer of 
his sardonic melancholy. ‘‘ Everything there,” 
says Signor Marotta of a certain Neapolitan 
street: ‘*everything there seems pathetic if you 
let your feelings run away with you 
He is an artist much too assured to be guilty ‘of 
this crime—perhaps the only crime worth 
punishing in the opinion of his Neapolitan streets 

It makes, to say the least of it, a change to tarn 
from the sunlit precision of Signor Marotta’s 
Naples to the misty genialities of Mr. Grabow- 
ski's Your Undiscovered Island. The author, a 
distinguished Polish exile, means of course this 
country ; he knows it with a thoroughness and an 
affection which give him the right to criticise 
like a native. The rash of sordid architecture 
which in the name of democratic housing- 
schemes inflames the face of the English country ; 
the gloom and fustiness of English hotels; the 
impersonality and ugliness of the English seaside 
hop ; the indifference or hostility of the English 
hop-assistant; the modern English housewife’s 
disastrous passion for the tin-opener; upon all 
these abominations Mr. Grabowski delivers a 
vigorous if not entirely original attack. He is 


evidently conscious, too, as anyone who sees 
England through a stranger's eyes must be 
mscious, that class has made two nations of us 


only the higher classes in this country,” he 
yays, “ understand the pleasures of the table (or 
these of the bed either, | am afraid). Mr 
Grabowskivhas immense admiration for the forti- 
tude with which the bulk of our population 
face their bleak, meagre and expensive pleasures 
but his own pleasure he finds in the less 
democratic and less modern side of England—in 
the Georgian leisure of the Thames at Sonning, 
o: the Cornish coast when he has it to himself 

I have not read either of Miss Betry Macdonald’s 
previous best-sellers. But from the title of one 
ot them, The Plague and I (which sets out, 1 
understand, to be roilickingly funny about T.B.) 
I expected Anybody Can Do Anything to bea face 
resolutely set in a cheerful grin, and shining out 
from the ranks of Mr. Connolly's Awkward 
Squad. Nor was I mistaken. Of all the lady 
humorists which America has sent us, Miss 
Macdonald is at once the brightest and the most 
insistent on her clumsiness and general in- 
competence. Her book left me wondering hoty 
soon some Middle or North-Western University 
will inaugurate elections to choose the most 
awkward lady best-seller of the year. 

Personally, to Miss Macdonald’s almost exces- 
sively healthy fun I prefer Mr. Will Cuppy’s 
latest zoological treatise, How To Attract The 
Wombat. Mr. Cuppy, it is true, has affinities with 
that school of American comedians who put on 


small, peculiar hats, and race on to the stage, 
sliding the last fifteen yards or so. But for many 
years I’ve cherished a grateful fondness for his 
How To Tell Your Friends From The Apes and 
his later How To Become Extinct. 1 therefore. 
approached his new book with some favour 


I must admit however that while it made me laugh 
now and then, I detected a note almost of duty 
creep behind my laughter 

The two Irish books on this list are both from 
the hand of Mr. Patrick Campbell "But whereas 
An Irishman’s Diary amused me but faintly, 
A Short Trot with a Cultured Mind amused me 
very much indeed. It course, no 
matter to make a diary sparkle, 
diary about Ireiand, since the 


is, Of 


casy 
particularly a 
shroud of 


inde- 
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The Letters of William Morris 


TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


Edited and « 


with an Introduction by PHILIP HEN 


YDERSON 


The letters of William Morris have never been collected before, and many of them 


are published in this book 
possessing a large number of the 


in private collections. 


1¢ first 
riginals; and he has had access to many 


time. Mr. Henderson is fortunate in 
more 


He that Plays the King 


KENNETH TYNAN 
‘He has a gift for the vivid description of acting which 
sheer admiration and one part of sheer shameless envy.’—-Alan Dent, News ¢ 


] regard with three parts of 


nromicte. 


‘ The sharpest, most stringent and outspoken book on the theatre that I have read 


for many a long year.’—W alter Hayes, 


Daily Graphic I 


Gd. net 


Mlustrated Trecelyan 


The Age of Shakespeare and the Stuart Period, the second volume of the Illustrated 
Edition of G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History, was published recently but sold 


out. at once. 


A second impression will be 


out in time for Christmas ; meanwhile 


there may still, of course, be a few copies of the first impression left in the shops 


In Mi View 


ERIC NEWTON 


A collection of Mr 
writtet during the last 


rs 


Newton's best articles 


ten years—with an 


alphabetical index of all the artists mentioned. 





Recent Successes 
A Short Trot 
With A 
Cultured Mind 





‘I laughed to excess 
rageous book of storics.’ 
The Sunday Times. 


Americans 
In Glasshouses 


LES IE JAMES 


Immortal 
Wite 
The story of Jessie Fremont, 


teresting 
froma the 


period in 

exploration of the 
routes to California, to the 
War. 


H, MM. 
A. J. A. 


‘A welcome rescuing ol 
study of a remarkable man.’ 
funchester Evening News 


Stanley 





__ Ar __ 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 
Illustrated by RONALD SEARLE. 
over Mis out- 
John Hadfield. 
7s. 6d. net. 


about 


‘A maliciously amusing bool 
duane a and its inhabitants!’ 
Daily Herald. Rs. 6d. 


IRVING STONE 

who with 
her husband lived during the most in- 
American history, 


overland 


15s. net. 


SYMONS 


a remarkable 
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10s, Gd. net 





LONG MANS 





Flerve Bazin 
GRASPING 
THE VIPER 


“The warfare ine 
the tvrann 
















ide the Rezeau family 
of Mamita, the comings and 
goings of cleric >! 


tuters and outraged 


Governesses, the ragueries of servants, the 
filial hatreds, all these are «et down with a 
superb aplomb. M. Mazin’. bricks are 
observation, his fal edihee ~a 
conclusion on humau nature” 
The Observer 


witty 
4s, tid. 


Alberto Moravia 
DISOBEDIENCE 
* There has been (in the last 
ently one took of comepicuous brdliance 
* Disobedience’ by Alberto Moravia. 
Henry Reed in The Listener 

; tid 


ix weeks) 


Max Steele 
DEBBY 
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story m0 
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Deay Telegraph 
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40th THOUSAND 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


Strait and 
Narrow 


CEOFFREY COTTERELL 


Witty. entertaining and immensely readable. 
Mr. Cotterell is a devastatingly competent writer 
with a flair for authenticity that is little short 0; 
ventriloquism.” 

JOHN RAYMOND (New Statesman 


116 pp: 10s. Od 


Summer in the 
Country 


EDITH TEMPLETON 


‘She brings to her farsi novel a Lurepean 
sophistication ind elegance that our best writers 


have long and conspicuously lacked. 1 wery 


. a rare delight.” 


LASKE (Observer) 


unusual navel to find today . . 


10s, 6d. MARGHANITA 


Mountain 
Rescue 


DOUCLAS HEWITT 


serious and substantial first newed . . . the 


= physical drama of mountain hasards is 
continuous!) exciting, and the spiritual drama 


| 
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| 


rT 


isreto a shtisfVing 
9s 6d 


if tragic climax. 
(Manchester Guardian) 


The Dead stay 
Young 


é ANNA SECHERS 

1 writer of earnest gifts 

always tueresting.” 
J01 pp. Ls. 6d. 


. a sensitive study, 


LIONEL 


* 


HALE (Oheerver) 


St. Teresa 
of Lisieux 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


‘4 comprehensive and sympathetic lif 
absolute sincerity of feeling and purpose. 


15 plates 12s. 6d, net Liverpool Post 


John C. 
Calhoun 


MARGARET L. COIT 
{ brilliant achievement, scholarly 


of art 
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and at the 
came time a work . an important con- 
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pendence descended upon her; and Mr, Camp- 
bell’s wit evidently needs the discipline imposed 
by a short story or sketch. When it receives that 


discipline, as in A Short Trot with a Cultured 
Mind, he gan be very good indeed. Once tree 
from the tea-stained limits of O'Connell Street, 


Mr. Campbell shows himself to be in the great 
tradition of Irish wits. In fact, next to Neapolitan 
Gold, his A Short Trot with A Cultur Mind 
is the best thing in this collection, ] 
The Tale of a Tub exudes wit and scholarship. 
Unfortunately its illustrator, as so often happens 
with illustrators nowadays, finds difficulty im 
distinguishing between wit and slapsuck. Obvi- 


ously, the supply of diverting writers quite outruns 
the quality of comic illustrators. How pleasant, 
therefore, to welcome the fantastic jacket which 
Emett has drawn for Americans in Gilasshouses. 
And the earlier pages of the text by no means 
disappoint one, It promises, indeed, to be a 
sly parody of Mr. Gorer’s work ; and the section 
on American love-making is very funny indeed. 
But alas! the author then gets hold of a joke 
about the soulless Americans being embarrassed 
by their own plenty, and yearning for British 
austerity. This conceit, not riotously funny itself, 
is then flogged through the fleet. 
Simon Harcourt-SMITH 


SIR ALFRED: SELF-PORTRAIT 


An Artist's Life: The Autobiography of SiR 
ALFRED MUNNINGS. Musewmn Press. 21s 


A jolly fellow, the author of these Recollec- 
tions. We should hardly have suspected of 
critical rancour this Suffolk countryman, with 
his immense zest for the outdoor world of horses 
and gypsies and the East Anglian stretches of 
grass and water that are most often the theme of 
his paintings. There are few references to any 
painters, old or new, in his book—even to Sargent, 
whose technical influence shows in so many 
of the 140 works reproduced. Nevertlieless it 


The Passionate 
North 


oo. a 


WILLIAM SANSOM 





‘I enjoyed every story in it, and two 
of them confirm my belief that Mr 
Sansom is the most spirited writer of 
his generation.’”” RAYMOND MORTIMER 


8s. 6d. net 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
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can only be Sic Alfred the critic who weites of 
Sir Alfred the artist ; both are a product of the 
story he tells, and which we read with some 
curiosity for the view it will give us of that 
never-exhausted subject—the relation of an artist’s 
(or a writer's) life and work. 

The chronicle goes only as far as 1918, the 
year when the author, at 40, was made an A.R.A. 
and took for the first time a studio in London. 
It is put together without design ; the narrative 
rambles forwards and back; dates are given 
vaguely, if at all. The writing, though, is livened 
(it is its best quality) by a succession of visual 
moments—descriptive flashes of people and 
places briskly realised in a sharp adjectival 
style. Such notes recall the blue river with 
pale, dead reeds; the bright winter sunlight on 
frosty hunting mornings ; an old lady, “‘ a wonder 
of almost ninety,” in “a pale-blue linen, hooded 
bonnet’; an artist, Bagge-Scott, “ pale, bitter 
and needy”; Ephraim Butcher the pig-killer, 
“fat, short-bearded and sorrowful . . . He 
breathed heavily ; and no wonder—he was the 

, mole adviser to my father in all pig matters and 
sang bass in the church choir.” 

But the portraits go no further: even the 
parents disappear beneath the deftly-drawn sur- 
face. His father was a miller—deeply religious, 
we are told, in spite of weekday whist-playing 
jaunts with tavern cronies in the nearby market 
town; on Sundays he would read the lessons 
in the village church “in such style that ‘people 
walked from other parishes to hear him.” His 
mother “used to read Hiawatha aloud to us, 
which infected us with a sweet melancholy.” 
Our interest lingers on this lady, “ full of organ- 
playing, music, poetry, of Scott, Thackeray 
and Dickens, of a hundred sunsets over the river, 
of red-polls and their pedigrees ” ; with her habit 
of reserving her melancholy mood for Sundays, 
the day she kept for writing in her diary. 

The house [she writes in a typical extract] 1s 
almost unbearably quiet this Sunday; not a soul 
to be heard or seen about. I have read Mr. Balfour's 
speech on Tariff Reform at the London Reform 
Club--written © si letters,. played Chopin 
Waltzes, etc., still it is only 8.30 p.m. and the day 
seems interminable. It was too cold to go to 
ehurch, one never knows if the stove is warming 
eS 
Sir Alfred has enjoyed his life. His earliest 

years seem, as he recalls them, one long summer, 
with the governesses, the nice girl cousins, the 
tea-parties on the lawn, the blowing of the organ 
bellows while his mother practised in the lonely 
church. Later came Spartan schooldays at 
| Framlingham College, “full of trainers’ sons 
| from Newmarket ;” here he was punished for 
painting before breakfast. A six-year period 
| followed as an apprentice lithographer in Nor- 
| wich, where in the evenings he studied at the 
School of Art. We can, indeed, feel nothing but 
good will for this enthusiastic young man, liking 
his day’s work so well that at night he was loth 
to stop painting (though guiltily) on Sundays, 
and hearing in 1899, when he was twenty, that 
two pictures he had sent to the Academy were 
accepted. And so the book becomes a record of 
work done mainly-—except for one interlude in 
Cornwall and another in Paris—in Suffolk ; 
of hunting and racing ; of pictures painted and 
sold ; of the scenes and models used. During 
the 1914 War, kept from service by his blindness 
a rebounding thorn twig had destroyed his 
right eye when he was twenty) he went to France 
as War Artist with the Canadian Cavalry Brigade. 

‘his autobiography is in some ways a dis- 
arming book; it is, still more, a revealing one. 
For what imposes the limit to an artist’s great- 
ness if not the quality of the artist’s mind ? 
Sir Alfred’s skill is great : how well his hand and 
eye serve him the many reproductions show 
But hand and eye are not enough. Imagination, 

*nsibility, energy of thought as well as energy 

f performance—all these are needed to examine 

ind to pass on an experience. His unchanging 

ttude to the Academy, where he has exhibited 
early since 1899, is only one indication of his 
estricted outlook. “I am not ashamed to say 
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that I could have wept at the thought of all the 
wasted éfforts” (my own italics) he writes of a 
time when only two pictures were hung. The 
letters of a Van Gogh or a Camille Pissarro, ever 
of a Haydon---all craftsman’s records—are moving 
and important to the non-painter. In Sir 
Alfred’s writing as in his painting there are no 
larger implications. His feeling for horses is 
real and intense, but it is that of a Surtees, 
not of a Swift. The characters io his paintings 
are like those in his writing—picturesque pictor- 
ial figures existing only in their context—stable 
boys and gypsies rather than men and women. 
I would except some of the pencil drawings, 
particularly the studies made in France. But 
these, with their rare astringency, were made in 
conditions of tension; there is noshing to suggest 
that Sir Alfred can guess imaginatively at what he 
has not physically realised. Naomi Lewis 


SHORT STORIES 


The Passionate North. By WiLiiaAmM SANsomM. 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 
A Walk in the Wilderness. 
Phoenix House. 8&5. 62. 
English Story. Edited by Wooprow Wyatt. 
Collins. 8s. 6 
The Sunnier Side. 
Nevill. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Sansom has always been at the mercy of 
many loyalties: Kafka, Poe, Proust and Joyce, 
all the obvious ones and a lot more, have claimed 
— sometimes together, sometimes separately, 

t last he seems to be wriggling out of their grip. 
One ought, I suppose, to commend the inde- 
pendence he is winning. But Sansom’s pastiche 
was usually clever and entertaining, and now that 
he lacks the boost ofa borrowed style he flounders. 
Occasionally in The Passionate North he stumbles 
on an idiom which is original and suitable, and 
then he shows what a good writer he can be. 
Hut most of the time he makes do with verbal 
mannerisms which are no gubstitute. The first 
sentence of Gliding Gulls and Going People—a 
maddening title—is a typical example : 


By James HANLEY. 


By CHARLES JACKSON. Peter 


Two girls in high shorts, thin plump thighs redly 
raw in the blue cold; a blood-filled man in black 
broadcloth, his big stomach carrying him like a 
sail along .. . two wives in soldier-peaked hats, 
navy and nigger, cheery and cake-loving. . . . 
Excessive alliterations, double adjectives and 
adverbs stick in the throat like fishbones. Sansom 
over-encumbers almost every page with them: 
“ mastoid-desiring-bone,” “ cake-making thighs,” 
“ brownjolly haze,” ‘‘ tender-creamed reindeer,” 

mud-orange depth.” But he relaxes from time 
to time, and rewards the reader with excellent 
unafiected writing that is also imaginative. Why, 
then, resort to tricks ? I think that, like another 
popular mannerist, Henry Green, he aims at 
fascinating with the brilliant texture of tis writing. 
In Sansom’s case this distracts our notice from 
his characterisation, which is poor, and his~plots 
which tend to be either stunts or banalities. It 
is for the same reason, I believe, that he provides 
the stories in his present volume with excessively 
elaborate settings. In this he is like a theatrical 
producer who dazzles the audience with decor 
and stage business lést they remark the thinness 
of the piece 

The Passionate North is a pendant to Sansor’s 
previous book South. South was an album of 
vignettes of Mediterranean life ; the province of 
this new collection of stories is Scandinavia and 
Scotland. In a foreword the author explains his 
offering—“ a series of landscapes with figures,’” 
“a book of stories . also a kind of travel book 

. about places as much as people.”’ Indeed the 
settings are as much the protagonists of these 
stories as the characters. Mr. Sansom contrasts 
the water-cities of the north: the gaiety and 
coarseness of Copenhagen against the nobility of 
Stockholm. He describes the snowy wastes of 
the Lapps, and finally the soft woolly Hebrides. 
Sansom admits that these topographical trifles 
are written in a bastard form, but that is not 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 





A Guide to Medicine 


[VO GEIKIE-COBB, M.D. 


All who desire basic definitions of the funda- 
mental terms employed in medicine will find this work of 


great assistance. There 


are special articles on the more important subjects, and notes on general treatment. 


/ Bought A 
THOMAS FIRBANK. 


15 - net 


Mountain 


In England alone over 120,000 copies of this famous 


count of sheep farming experiences amid the mountains of North Wales have been 


sold. 86 net. 


Specially bound edition with gilt top and ribbon marker. 
I r 


12 6 net 


Andromaque 
RACINE. Harrap’s French Classics, This is the latest addition 


to Harrap’s new series of French classics, designed especially for the general reader 


with a basic knowledge of the language, who desires to improve his studies. 5 - 


A Certain 
VICTOR MacCLURE. 


to have heen created from New Testament themes. 


picture of the strange, colourful, post-Augustan Palestine. 


iris of Mankind 


The 
HENDRIK VAN LOON. 


the late Hendrik Van Loon. 


net 


Woman 


This novel represents one of the truly great stories 


Phe author paints a convincing 


106 met 


A welcome reprint of this well-known work by 
He discusses both art and artists in all lands and ages. 
With 121 illustrations in colour or wash by the author. 


17 6 net 
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Just Published 


By 


CAMERON 


A book of travel by a writer 


JAMES 


whose reaction to the march 
of world events throws into 
relief his keen sense of values 
and liv ely wit. 


15 ~ net, 


Demy 8vo. 
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Pursuit of an Island 
JULIAN MOCKFORD 


Islands had a great fascination for Juan 
Mocktord. With insight and humour 
he tells of his wanderings among the 
Seychelles and ether islands of the 
Indian Ocean in search of the ‘ perfect’ 
island of his dream. 


Iustrated 12s 6d net 


The Macpherson 
Collection 


M. S. ROBINSON 


The Macpherson Collection of old 
maritime prints and drawings is the 
most complete pictorial record of its 
kind. This book by the Kéeper of the 
Collection, with 210 full paye illustra- 
tions and 16 colour plates, shows to 
advantage the wealth of material to be 
found in the Collection. 45s net 


Island of Skomer 
JOHN BUXTON & R. M. LOCKLEY 


An account of the invaluable survey 
made by the West Wales Ficld Society 
of the natura! history of the remote 
island of Skomer off the Pembrokeshire 
coast Tlustrated 18s net 
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By DOLGLAS GRAN 
A war book in the best tradition, the work of 
aman of unusual qualitic memorable awl 
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aud iroaginativ HAROLD NICOLSON Sensi- 
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equally stirring 


[that tangled complex of fear and 


greed that governs the attitude of innumerable 
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The Guileless 


Trout 


By H. B. MeCASKIE 
Will delight all anglers and furnish food for 
arguments, [t is one of the best books on angling 


I have 


read 


Liverpool Echo, 


9 6 net 
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The Western 
World & Japan 
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‘Sir George Sansom, whose Japan ‘ 
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K.C.MAG 


Short 


already become a classic, 
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their trouble. “ Back projection” (to use the 


ae of the cinema) is their fault. Sansom 
y has returned from Scandinavia wit! number 
’ of excellent backgrounds, but only a few of the 


“incidents he projects fuse with them 
> Mr. Hanley’s backgrounds are no less self- 
, conscious, but. in a very different way. Sansom 
,in_ his foreword complains that a promising 
episode which might look good “in front of 
some snow-covered rococo palace " actually takes 
place “by a concrete garage wall Hanley 
sticks to the garage wall; and even if his episodes 
happened elsewhere he would wrench them back, 
‘I imagine, to some squalid setting. This sim- 
plicity makes Hanley’s stories the beticr integrated, 
He sees life through the sort of dun-coloured 
spectacles that Miss Rose Macaulay has assumed, 
Like her he is a war artist in retrospect, intent 
on depicting the wildernesses left by the war. 
Ruins gape and crumble ; among them the young 
are lost, while old people, like dead trees, 
‘point the wrong way. The world is a slagheap ; 
nobody belongs anywhere, This is a view of life 
which is all whimpers, no bangs. And why not? 
To-day is rather like that. Burt it is a dangerous 
view for a writer, and Mr. Hanley ends by over- 
exploiting our resources of rancour and pity. 
The last story, Jt has Never Ended, tor example : 
this is about a genteel boarding house where the 
old cluster. A wandering sea captain and his wife 
arrive in search of an anchorage, but peace puzzles 
them here as elsewhere, and pathetically they 
wander off. In Afterwards a professor whom the 
world has discarded is at last asked to broadcast, 
but he is discarded all over again for a popular 
feature. In another a soldier with a grafted face 
meets two tarts who mock at the ruins of his 
face... and so on. If, as one critic maintains, 
* Hanley stretches himself luxuriously in the 
confident exercise of a great talent,” he stretches 
himself lazily in it as weil. His dialogue tends to 
peter off in a row of dots; too often it never 
moves more than a few words from the margin. 


Tr 


Better Books 


booksellers 
of Charing Cross Road 
where service is founded 


on knowledge 





The tenth volume of English Swory.is as varied 
and interesting as its predecessors. It is the sort 
of collection which should be a valuable weather- 
cock for indicating trends and styles in contempo- 
rary writing. Yet it is not. It points in so many 
directions at once that we receive little guidance. 
Kafka, it would appear, is tumbling from favour 
at last; Maurice Butterworth’s story, The Tower, 
is alone in reflecting the great Czech’s influence. 
Likewise the war figures in only one episode, and 
that is Eric Rae’s excellent account of a soldier 
who blinds his eyes in the sun’s rays so as to get 
his discharge. The picaresque which the Editor 
of Horizon did so much to encourage is out; so 
is harsh realism. Social levels tend to be higher 
and locales more foreign, otherwise there are no 
positive signs. Like good English water-colours 
these stories are for the most part technically 
admirabic ; like them they also tend to be uniform 
for all their protestations of variety. Not one 
story in Mr. Wyatt’s anthology is outstanding ; 
a few, at least, linger in the mind. 

Most American writers start by writing about 
childhood and those that don’t, turn back to it 
sooner or later. All the same it was a surprise 
to find the author of The Lost Weekend forsaking 
drink and homosexuality, the subjects of his last 
books, for the comparative peace of adolescence. 
But he does not forsake them for long. Half-way 
through the first story “‘ drinking—sex—murder ” 
creep back, as he confesses—‘‘the same old 
ground you deplore .. . in my work.” But of 
course it js not that one deplores so much as the 
sentimentality of Jackson’s approach to it and 
the garrulousness that comes of having graduated 
in soap opera. In The Sunnier Side he is at his 
worst. Here we have the young days of Don 
Birnam (the protagonist of The Lost Weekend 
in an imaginary town called Arcadia. Summer 
holidays by the lake, his sister’s death, school 
days, the newspaper round, pubescent rumblings 
—three hundred pages of it—is there anything 
more boring than a normal middle-class childhood, 
be it American, English, French or Hindou ? 

' JOHN RICHARDSON 


NEW WRITING 


lPenguin New Writing No. 40, Edited by 
JOHN LEHMANN. Penguin Books. 1s. 6d. 


With this issue Penguin New Writtng has ceased 
publication. The news, coming so soon after the 
suspension of Horizon and Life and Letters 
To-day, means that the prospects for the young 
poet or story-writer are blacker at this moment 
than they have been for two and a half centuries. 
In one form or another Netwe Writing lasted for 
fourteen years—by no means a short life for a 
purely literary magazine. It changed, of course, 
during that period, but the change was one of 
natural growth. The first issue of all, that of 
Spring, 1936, carried the following editorial note : 
“ New Writing is first and foremost interested in 
literature, and though it does not intend to open 
its pages to writers of reactionary or Fascist 
sentiments, it is independent of any political 
party.”’ Looking back on those pre-war numbers, 
one sees now that New Writing was to the Thirties 
what The Yellow Book and The Savoy were to the 
Nineties ; not all the best young writers of the 
decade appeared in its pages, it is true, but when 
the literary historian of the future wishes to know 
how the decade looked to those who had begun 
to write during its course, it is to New Writing 
and Folios of New Writing that he will first turn. 
There he will find the poets and novelists who 
gave the period its distinct colour and temper: 
Auden, Spender, Isherwood, MacNeice, Day 
Lewis, Ralph Bates, Upward, Halward, Pritchett, 
Wintringham, Fox, Orwell and John Lehmann 
himself, who edited it throughout its life, as well 

such Continental writers as Malraux, Chamson, 
Sartre, Silone, Anna Seghers and Pasternak. 
Some of these writers were consciously political 
in their aims, others not, but all were moved to a 
greater or less degree by the spectacle of common 
humanity threatened by the great impersonal 
forces of unemployment and war. “ Who live 
under the shadow of war, What can I do that 
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matters 2.” one.of them. asked. In.dact, they 
believed that something could be done, and thrir 
literature was a literature of action. They were 
out to understand what Auden called Re og 
mechanism of the trap.” That mary of the 
Auden himself among them, have changed their 
views on the nature of the trap, does not nec€s- 
sarily lessen the value of their work done at ths 
period. 

Inevitably, because of ee assumptic ns undée- 
lying their writing, they aimed at a wide, popuja 
audience. They didn’t get it in the "Thirties 
It came with Penguin New Writing, which first 
appeared towards the end of 1940, containing 
poems and stories that had appeared in the older, 
bound volumes as well as new work. From the 
beginning, in verse, stories and reporting, it 
reflected the war as men and women serving in 
the forces and in industry were experiencing it. 
When it could find them—and they are always 
rare—-it published humorists; one remembers 
Robert Pagan, and G. W. Stonier, with his 
Shaving Through the Blitz. Ina very short time 
it had become the periodical to which the unknown 
and ambitious young naturally submitted their 
manuscripts. Because of its format and its price 
it found its way everywhere ; as long as it lasted 
the notion that good writing was exclusively the 
concern of a minority could not be accepted, 
for there it was, in every barrack-room, at every 
R.A.F. station, in every factory, price ninepeng: 

Now it has gone one realises an epoch has 
ended. For, no matter how Penguin Net 
Writing and its more expensive companion Nee: 
Writing and Daylight changed, the impulse behind 
them was essentially of the Thirties. Somehow 
or other the writers who will appear in the Fifties 
will have to find their own organ. May they find 
an editor and impresario as devoted and as 
single-minded, as restless in his search for new 
talent and as energetic in its encouragement, as 
John Lehmann. 


A NOTE ON SOME REPRINTS 


‘othe Collins have inaugurated a new serigs, 
which they entitle “St. James’s Library,” 
pleasantly bound sand well-printed at 6s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. The first six titles are an early Rose 
Macaulay novel, Potterism; perhaps the best 
biography yet of Bernard Shaw (if for no other 
reason because Shaw wrote so much of it himself), 
Hesketh Pearson’s ; T, H. White’s The Sword in 
The Stone ; Peter Quennell’s Byron : The Years 
of Fame ; Winifred Holtby’s South Riding ; Milton 
Waldman’s Sir Walter Raleigh. Among the new 
Penguins Conrad’s The Rescue is a double volume 
(2s. 6d.); Don Quixote appears in a new trans- 
lation by J. M. Cohen (5s.), while John Donne 
(edited by John Hayward) and Alexander Pope 
(selected by Douglas Grant) join the Penguin 
Poets at ls. 6d. The Cresset Library is enriched 
by a fresh translation of Turgenev’s enchanting 
On The Eve, by the Baroness Budberg (9s. 6d.) 
To the Oxford Trollope whieh Mgr. Michael 
Sadleir edits is added The Autobiography, embel- 
lished with an illuminating series of contemporary 
illustrations (15s.); while an addition to the 
World’s Classics (Oxford 4s.) is a selection of 
Burns's poems, made by Laurence Brander. 
Chatto & Windus’s pocket size New Phoenix 
Library, re-risen at 5Ss., revives Jan Struther’s 
Mrs. Miniver, Ambrose Bierce’s bitter American 
stories In the Midst of Life, and T. F. Powys’s 
Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. Chapman & Hall have 
successfully resurrected the Edwardian novelist 
Ada Leverson, with her second and third novels 
Love’s Shadows and The Limit (7s. 6d. each), And 
The Three Musketeers joins Macdonald's Illus- 
trated Classics (9s. 6d.) Among comparatively 
recent books which have lately been out of print 
and are now re-issued we notice: Lawless Roads 
by Graham Greene (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.), Charles I and Cromwell by G. M 
Young (Hart-Davis, 7s. 6d.), The Spanish Laby- 
rinth, by Gerald Brenan (C.U.P., 25s.), The Chila 
and the Magistrate by John A. F. Watson (Cape, 
12s. 6d.). These last two are second editions, 
partly revised. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


Osbert 


Lancaster 
FACADES & FACES 


This volume can rightly be called the first 
Lancaster Album. [t is in three parts, the 
first comprising pictures of facades familiar 
to travellers abroad with the author's 
comments on them, the second is a collec 
tion of pocket cartoons dealing with the 
frankness of the devastating Maudie 
Litt‘champton, and the third part is made 
up of recent satirical drawings. 8». 6d. net 


Lord Hervey 


and His Friends 
1726—1738 
Edited by the 
EARI. OF ILCHESTER 


Lord Hervey was one of the shrewdest, 
raciest and most illuminating of the 18th 
Century chroniclers. This is a collection of 
his letters mostly to the kox brothers, 
stephen and Henry, which are equally 
characteristic and equally diverting. 
Iustrated, 21s, net 





Before the 


Curtain 
THOMAS PRESTON 


A personal story of immense variety and 
colour, of diplomacy and of music, and of 
the old and new Russias as a diplomat 
nd musician knew them. Mr. Preston has 
an original story, He was. for instance, the 
only British official in the area of Eke terin- 
burg when the Tear was murdered. 
IMustrated, lis. net 


4 New Edition 12s. 6d. net 
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The LAST OPTIMIST 
Alvarez del Vaya 


\ brilliant Spaniard looks back on the 
stormy progress of World Secialism 
and reaffirms his hopes for mankind 

1s 


The CURTAIN ISN'T IRON 
Joseph C. Harsch 


Joseph Harsch, of American Comment- 
ary fame, believes from observation 
that war with Russia is not inevitable. 

Ns, 6d 


SINGLE-HANDED PASSAGE 
Edward C. Allcard 


The sensitive diary of a young English- 
man's daring single-handed crossing of 
the Atlantic in a 34-foot yawl last 
summer. 10s. Ga 


SOOCHOW the MARINE 
Reginald Owen 


The story of the dog mascot of a U.S 
Marine Regiment on active service in 
the Far East Gs Gd 


The MARINES were THERE 
Bruce Lockhart 


‘Tells in good honest prose ilhary 
nated both by humour and pride, th: 
story of these fighting Jacks of all 
lrades. Observer 12s. 6 


LONG DISCOVERY 
John Burgan 


A novel of a Pennsvivanian coal-town 
where the young people feel thei 
happiness choked by convention and 
prejudice. lis. Ga 


MICHAEL the FINN 
Mika Waltari 


The author otf Siniwzhe the 
now tells a vivid story of Euro 
the Reformation Wars. 


BEASTS of the CHASE 
Lionel Edwards 


In colour plates, drawings and text 
Mr. Edwards has recorded a ast 
vanishing aspect of the countryside and 
our national sports 2] 


—PUTNAM 


Ready Today 


simenon 


MAIGRET 
ON HOLIDAY 


His new novel. 9s. 6d. net. 





aE BOES Gat | 10 


A Woman of Means 


PETER TAYLOR, author of A Long 
Fourth 


Mr. Taylor is a sensitive writer: he has 
written a very satisfying little «tery, 
The Daily Telegraph. Te. Od. nee 


Poems and A Defence of Ryme 


SAMUEL DANIEL. Edited by Arthur 
Colby Sprague 
The work of Samuel Daniel, a dis- 
tinguished Elizabethan, haw long been 
inaccessible. The texts are here baved on 
first editions, with an introduction to 
leseribe hus hfe and writings. 15s. met 


The Way of Man according to 
the Teaching of Hasidim 


MARTIN BUBER, author of Paths in 
Utopia 


Professor Buber has chosen a few trad 
itional mies from the teaching of the 
Hasidim, the pious.’ He has interpreted 
them im six short essays and thereby 
hewn a way of life which lies near to the 
veentre ot Judaiem. hs. Od, net 


Theatre, Drama and Aud 
ience in Goethe’s Germany 
W. H. BRUFORD 


Not only does he give a clear picture 
we development of the German stag: 
dormg its most formative perced. when 
he establichment of the so-called national 
theatres gradually superseded the court 
theatres, but be also permits tantalizing 
lumpses of theatrical principalities and 
powers, 


The Times Luerary Supplement 


Totem and Taboo 


SIGMUND FREUD. Authorized trans- 
lation by James Strachey 


Totem and Taboo is aa established classic. 
but readers have long found the Laglish 

reion inadequate Hiere ie an entirely 
vw translation which will be much wel 


lis. net 


The Pure Theory of Capital 


F. A. HAYEK, author of The Road to 
Serfdom, etc 


\ reprint of thin standard work, It ix an 
ntroduction to the dynamics of capitaliet 
production and ite probleme are funda 
pental for the present economic position 


Zils. net 
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A Selected List of Autumn Books 


For reasons which our readers will readily 
appreciate, we were not able this year to publish 
our customary advance list of Autumn books. 
Nor have we, any more than most other periodicals, 
been able, in the truncated issues of the last few 
weeks, to review anything but @ small proportion 
of the books we would normally notice. We 
have, therefore, compiled the following list of 
the more important books of the Autumn season, 
whether already published or still to come, in 
the hope that it may be a useful reminder. While 
we cannot hope to catch up with all the arrears, 
mention of a book in this list does not preclude 
its being reviewed later in our columns. Our issue 
of December 2nd will be a Christmas Books num- 
ber which will include a number of reviews on 
books for children 


Art, Architecture, Music 


Bizer. By BD. C. Parker. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

CONTEMPORARY ROMANTIC Painters. By Michael 
Rothenstein, Grey Walls. 25s. 

Courset. By M. Zahar. Longmans. 10s. 6d, 


Epvarp MuwncH. By Deknatel, 


Max Parrish, 21s. 


Frederick B 


Essays ON Overa. By Egon Wellesz. Dobson. 
10s. 6:4. 

‘THe Genrus or Prary. By Leonardo Olschki, 
Gollancz. 21s. 


[ue Gornic Wortp. By John Harvey. Batsford. 
30s, 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND, Zwemmer. 52s. 6d. 

HistoRY OF MODERN PAINTING. Vol. 
PICASSO TO SURREALISM. Zwemmer. Ss. 

Josep Haypn: His Art, Times AND GLORY, 
By H. E. Jacob. Gollancz. 138s 

Kiee. By Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler 
Gallery. 9s. 6d, 


Ill: 


Soho 


Tue Narion’s Pictures. By Anthony Blunt 
and Margaret Whinney. Chatto, 18; 
Pro Detra FrRaNGesca.. By Sir Kenneth 

Clark. Phaidon Press. Ws. 
Sruprmes OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTERS. 


By W. R. Valentiner. Phaidon Press. 63s, 


Autobiography and Reporting 


An Artist’s Lire. By Sir Alfred Munnings, 


Museum Press. 21s 

BotH Stipes OF THE CurRTAIN. By Sir Maurice 
Peterson. Constable. 21s. 

CONFIDENT MORNING. By Sir Harold Butler. 
Faber. 12s. 6d 


THE CREST ON THE SILVER. 
Cresset Press. 15s. 

DREAM AND REALITY. By 
Geoffrey Bles. Ws. 

Tue Face or SPAIN. 
Press. 15s. 

For FEAR OF WEEPING. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 
FORTRESS 

Rs. 6d. q ? 
Frep Bason’s Diary. Edited and introduced 
by Nicolas Bentley. Wingate. 8s. 6d. 
From tHe Waste Lanp. By Edward Hyams 
Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Fue. or THE Fire. By 
Cresset Press. 125. 6d. 


By Geoffrey Grigson, 
Nicolas Berdyaev, 
By Gerald Brenan. Turnstile 
By Patrick O'Donovan. 


12s. 6d, 


Tosrux. By Jan Yindrich. Berm 


Douglas Grant 


Tue Goose Carneprat. By Jocelyn Brooke 
Bodley Head. 9s. 64. 

INDEPENDENT Member. By A. P. Herbe: 
Methuen. 215, 


INDISCRETIONS OF A Maaistrate. By Basil 


L.. Henriques. Flarrap. 8s. 6d 


KULeRS OF THE Dream. By Lillian’ Smith 
Cresset Press, 12s. 6d. 

THe Lawyer. By E. S. P.. Haynes. Eyre | 
Sportiswoode. 10s. 

THe Long Wark Home. By Peter Medd 


Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 


Over My SHoutper. By Major-General Siu 


Ernest Swinton. Gvorge Ronald. 21s. 
Peack aNnp Deippinc Toast. By Frederick 
Willis. Phoenix House. 15s. 





THe Secret ARMY. 
Gollancz. 21s. 
TRAVELLER'S PRELUDE. By Freya Stark. Murray. 
18s. 

Tue UniversaL Sincutar. The Autobiography 
of Pierre Emmanuel. Grey Walls. 12s. 6d. 

THe UNRETURNING SpRING. By James Farrar. 
Wiliams & Norgate. 15s. 

THe Vento Incipent. By S. Payne 
Hutchinson. 15s. 


By T. Bor-Komorowski. 


Best. 


Biography, Memoirs, Letters 


ALEXANDRE Dumas. By A. Craig Bell. Cassel/. 25s. 

BoswELl’s LONDON JOURNAL, 1762-1763. Heine- 
mann. 15s. 

Tue Diarres.or Lapy Cuartorte Guest. Edited 
by the Earl of Bessborough. Murray. 18s. 

EpwarpD GARNETT. By H. E. Bates. Max 
Parrish. 6s. 


FaMILy Case-Boox. By Hubert Van Zeller. 


Collins. 12s. 6d. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. By Cecil Woodham- 
Smith. Constable. 15s. 


GREEN SHADOWS: The Life of John Clare. By 
June Wilson. Hodder & Stoughton. 18s. 
JAMES THOMSON: POET OF THE SEASONS. By 
Douglas Grant. Cresset Press. 18s. 
Joun Maynarp Keynes. By R. F. 

Macmillan. 253. 
Joun Stuart MILL AND Harriet Taytor 
Correspondence and Matriage. Rourledge. 15s 
Tue JournaL oF Maes, ArsutHNor. Vol, 1, 
1820-1825. Vol. Il, 1826-1832. Edited by 
Francis Bamford and The Duke of Wellington 


Harrod. 


Macmillan. 31s. 6d. each. 
Tue Last Actor-MANAGERS, By Hesketh Pear- 
son. Methuen. 18s. 
Lerrers OF HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON. Selected 
S.P.CK. 15s. 


Letrers OF MArckL Proust. 
Mina Curtiss. Chatto. - 21s. 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM Morris. Edited by 
Philip’ Heridersort.”’ Longman§. 25s" * 
Tue Lirk oF JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 


and edited by E.;F. Braley. 
k Translated by 


Vol. IV, 


By Julian Amery. Macmillan. 25s. 
Lorp Hervey AND His FrreNps. Edited by the 
Earl of Iichester. Murray. 21s. 


Martuew Dicspy Wyatt. 
Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 
Mrraseav. By Oliver J. G. Welch. 
Tue Prospector: Rupoir RaAspE. 

Carswell. Cresset Press. 2\s. 
Oscar Witpe : A SUMMING-UP. 


By Nikolaus Pevsner. 


Cape. 18s. 
By John 


By Lord Alfred 


Douglas. Richards Press. 12s. 6d. 

PEMBROKE PAPERS: 1780-1794. Edited by Lord 
Herbert. Cape. 25s. 

Nose Essences. By Sir Osbert Sitwell. Mac- 
millan. 21s. 

RicHarpD Hitiary. By Lovat Dickson. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. 


ROOSEVELT IN RETROSPECT. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 

San Martin. By J. C. J. Mitford. Blackwell 
16s. 

STANISLAVSKY : A Biography. By David Magar-~ 
shack. MacGibbon & Kee. 21s. 

Sm Tosre MAtHEw. By David Mathew. 
Parrish. 6s. 


By John Gunther. 


Max 


Tue Torstroy Home. By Tatiana Sukhotin- 
Tolstoy. Harvill Press. 21s. 

Trecawney. By R. Glynn Grylls. Constable. 
21s... 


Country, Sport, Travel 


Birps AND Men. By E. M. Nicholson. Collins. 
2Is. 

County Books : Derpysurre (Crichton Porteous), 
LEICESTERSHIRE (Major Guy Paget and. Lionel 
Irvine), West RipinG (Lettice Cooper). Hale. 
15s. each. 


ICELANDIC SPRING. By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 


Bodley Head. 25s. 
Matay Waters. By H..M. Tomlinson. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 





Naca Pato. By Ursula Graham Bower. Murray’ 
16s i 

Tuts My Voyace. By Tom Longstaff. Murray, 

UNDISCOVERED SCOTLAND. By W..H. Murray, 
Dent. 18s. 

VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR. By Laurens van deg 
Post. Hogarth Press. 10s.. 6d. ‘ 

Views or Attica. By Rex Warner. Lehmann, 
15s 


Criticism and Belles Lettres 


Aupen. By Richard Hoggart. Chatto. 12s. 6d: 

CHRISTOPHER Martowe. By Michael Poirier. 
Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Ezra Pounp. Essays edited by Peter Russell, 
, Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 


HAMLET AND THE PUORATES. By D. S. Savage. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d. 

HERMAN MELVILLE. By Newton Arvin. Methuen. 
15s ' 

H. G. Wetts. By Norman Nicholson. Arthur 
Barker. 6s. 

A HunpReD Years OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Sherard ‘Vines. Duckworth. 24s. 

IBseN: 4A By Brian W;: 
Downs. Cambridge. 15s. i 

INQUIRING SPIRIT: _ A ‘New - Presentation w of 
Goleridgeftom his Published and Unpublished 
Prose Writings. Edited by Kathleen Coburn, 
Routledge. -. 25s. : y= ; 

JAMES FENIMORE Cooper. By James Grossman: 
Methuen. 15s. 

JoHN MILTON, ENGLISHMAN. 
Hanford. Gollancz. 16s . 

THe Lonety Towser. Studies in the Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats. By T. R. Henn. Methuen. 2153 

MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE. Edited by 
F. R. Leavis. Chatto. ‘7s. 6d. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
C. V. Wedgwood. ; Oxford, 55, 

SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT and Other Essays. By 
George Orwell. Secker & burg. 9s. 6d. 
Stupies in Miutdn. By E.-M: W. Tillyard. 
Chatto. 10s. 6d. é , 

T. S. Exior: ‘The Design of his Poetry. By 
Elizabeth Drew. Eyre & Spottiswvode. 12s. 6d 

THe Writer’s SITUATION AND OTHER Essays. 
By Storm Jameson. Macmillan. 9s. 6d. 


Drama, Ballet, Films 


BALLET. By Cecil Beaton. Wingate. 15s. 
BARON AT THE BALLET.. Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Arnold L. Haskell... Collins. 30s. 
DANCERS AND Critics. Edited by Cyril Swinson. 
A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. vés 

Diary OF A FILM. By Jean Cocteau. Dobson, 
10s. 6d. 

He Tat Piays THE KING. 


PY OF 1x PLAys: 


By James Holly 


By Kenneth Tynan. 


Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

ITALIAN CINEMA. By Vernon Jarratt. Falcon 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

LirFAR ON CLASSICAL BALLET. By Serge Lifar, 
Wingate. 15s, . 

MarGot FonteyN. By Gordon Anthony. 


Phoenix House. 6335. 


Piays or J. B. Priesttey. Vol. III. Heinemann.. 
16s. ‘ 
PLAYS OF THE YEAR, 1949-50. lek. 12s. 64. 


SPOTLIGHT ON FILMS. 
Parrish. 15s. 


By Egon Larsen. 


Fiction 

Ackoss THE RIVER AND INTO THE ‘PREES. By 
Ernest Hemingway. .Cape, 9. 

THe Backward Bride. BY 
Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

‘THE CIRCLE OF THE MINOTAUR. 
Routledge. 8s. 6d 

THe COMPANY OF MEN. 
Michael Foseph. 9s. 6d. 

DEAD MAN Over ALL. By Walter Allen. Michael 
Joseph. 10s, 6d. 


By Stuart Hood. 


Max 


‘Aubrey ’Menén., 


By Romain Gary. 
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Xmas Se 1950 


Service Life some of them enjoyed 


THE VICTORS 
THE SPOILS 


Colin Maclinnes 


Daily Graphic Book Find 
Book Society Recommend 


ty understanding a 


tranpe new 


12s. 6d. 


Background to Korea 


FOR FEAR 
OF WEEPING 


Patrick O'Donovan 


» the Ot ery orrespe 


, ‘Nev. 30. 12s. éd. 
The Moscow Art Theatre 


STANIS- 


LAVSKY 
David Magarshack 


elat with helh and Gork 


Dec. 7. lilustroted. 25s. 


D.M. on GBS. Plays 


Desmond MacCarthy 
) ) yf ry nd ~4 Fateh ! WhO 
Jan. "SI. 12s. 6d. 
Other Books 
RUISES 
pe Ot Cruise wn WV 
siand. 47 chorts. ome 
& GODS 


i New 
Dec. 7. 10s. 6d. 


IANTHE 

s a t | {Fr Ti : . aati 
MEN 

BULL'S PENNY 
by Margaret Hamilton. Authentic Scot- 
tish novel 9s. 6d. 
EMMA SMITH 


“ The Far Cry (41 


press D + 6d ) 
Maidens’ Trip’’ (8s. 6d.) Known but 
not yet read by all 


MACGIBBON & KEE 








Ta tos 


EVELYN WAUGH 


Helena 


s his finest achievement 


RAYMOND MORTIMER 
s lie 


ADA LEVERSON 
The Limit 


Love's Shadow 
The first two volumes 
issue of Ada Leverson’s six! 


| have been. fluttering 


} 


thre 
them with pleasur b " 


eh 
au tie 
remarkabl shrewd and 
because they whisk e Wat 
an unreal t lated world 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 
S.J 


‘I foresee a revival of interest i 
the novels of Ada Leverson which 
il the rece 
to- Trollope mass 
FREDERICK LAWS 

Vews Chrop 


CHAPMAN & HALI 


might even ri nt back 


movement 








Now it can be told— 

The TRUE story of 

the under-water 
fighters— 


THE 
FROGME 


by TOM WALDRON 
& JAMES GLEESON 


N 


Revealed for the first time in book form—the almost 
incredible story of the frogmen—a tale of gallantry 
and high endeavour. 


Now Ready Fully [laste aved. 


EVANS 


12 6 ne. 


An Beek 
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A. 
PP. 
i 
K 
rR 
HE 
EK 
R 
T 
INDEPENDENT 
MEMBER 


“Describes, more intimately and 
vivaciously and frankly than any 
other previous book of the kind, 
what being an M_P. is like.” 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 

Daily Telegraph) Whustrated 21s. 


THE 
EAST EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION 


HUGH SETON-WATSON 


“Mr. Seton-Watson is singularly 
well qualified to analyse the history 
of eastern Europe in the past de- 
cade or so, and to weigh its meaning 
The East European Revolution 

is as scrupulously just as one man’s 
book can be.”’ Times Lit. Supp. 
22s. 6d. 


CHINA AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 
AITCHEN K. WU, Ph.D.(London) 


Aitchen K. Wu, whose Jurkistan 
Tumult published in 1940 described 
exciting events in Sinkiang, has now 
written a detailed and authoritative 
account of Sino-Soviet relations. 
This is a fascinating story told by 
a Chinese diplomat who was often 
“the man on the spot.” 258. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING 
GIFT BOOKS 


Now Published. 


LONDON IN THE 
NINETIES 


Edited by Leonora Collins 


tl 


This fascinating collection of old photo- 
graphs is an attempt to give a documentary 
picture of life in London between the years 
1890 and 1900. The editor has avoided 


making a portrait gallery of famous men 


A i i i i i i lM Mi le ls i i i ne 


ee 


and women, but has concentrated on 
scenes of everyday life. Many of these 
forgotten photographs have an astonishing 
brilliance and detail. After more than 
fifty years they bring clearly to mind the 


fashionable world of the West End, the 


de te ie i Mi i i i i 


hansom cabs and the horse buses, the 
street traders, and the children in the slum 
Streets. 


Size 8 » 10}. 21/- nett. 
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PARIS 
SKETCHBOOK 


by 


Ronald Searle and Kaye Webb 


Coming. 
S cotenetnntannentll 
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A horsemeat shop on the Ile St-Louis, 
Bebop black 


market in Montmartre, poverty in the 


in St-Germain-des-Fres, 


Porte de Vanves, high jinks at the Lido; 
these are some of the things you will 
find in Paris Sketchbook a collection of 
drawings and impressions, by Kaye Webb 


and Ronald Searle. It is a happy com- 


i i ti 


bination of the talents of husband and 
wife and will bring intense pleasure to 
confirmed Francophiles and to those for 
whom the excitement of visiting Paris is 
still ahead. The reproductions in offset 
lithography are of superb quality. 

Over 100 drawings. Size 7} 9}, 15/- 


* 


THE 
SATURN PRESS 


TEM, 9359. 
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Tokens 


Books are the best of all gifts, 

and still the best value for 

money. If in doubt what to 

choose, give Book Tokens. 

Five new designs, obtainable 
at all good bookshops. 


Exchange values 3s. 6d., 5s., 

7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 128. 6d. and 

21s. phus 4d. service fee for each 
card. 


AND FOR THE CHILDREN 


Book Tallies 


120) designs available. Tad. cach. 
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VITAL BOOKS 


RENNIE MACANDREW'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX AND LOVE 
TECHNIQUE. Seven Parts. Price 25/- act. Postage tl. 
The book is free from tedious medical terms, being written in 
the author's usual easy style and its object ts to provide know 
ledge of sex and love throughout the whole span of human life, 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX. 
Towards a Better Understanding of Sexual Rel . 
By Anthony Havil, B.A. Written by a young medical m 
specialising in Obstetrics and Gynaecology this work & 
complete guide to every espect of sex, 
WISE WEDLOCK. 66 
By Dr. G. C, Beale. This volurne is full of sane information, Iti 
a necessary book for every adult. Dr. Norman Haire says: “I 
consider it to be one of the best, if not the best, of its kind. 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 66 
By Dr. G. C, Beale. This work deals in a comprehensive manner 
with the whole subject. It is a necessary book alike for te 
married and these contemplating marriage 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. 
An entirely practical book which will prove of inestimalre \ 
toevery woman. “Modern Woman” says: =" Mid 
women will find much to help them 
THE SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 29 
Dr. G. Richard. Lecture: at Neuenborg University 
This book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Sex 
Education—the second with Sex Traming, and is intended for 
Parents or Guardians. Teachers and Youth Leaders 
EX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 29 
Dr. Richard investigates the reason for so many unbappy 
marriages and deals very ably with these fundamental problems 
of married life in a style which is simple and clear. 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AUD MARRIAGE. 6¢ 
By Rennie MacAndrew. An explanation of men to women and 
women to men—to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences 
of Friendship, Love and Marriage 
WANTED : A CHILD. 56 
By Rennie MacAndrew. With a forewor! by “ Medico,” M.D. 
B.Sc. A book to belp cow who, want children It 
contains a wealth of information on the intricate su t of 
Sterility, and is strongly recommended by a famous doctor 
THE RED LIGHT. 29 
By R. MacAndrew. A book of sane and logical instruction oo 
Intimate Hygiene fos Men and Women. 
FAMILY LIMITATION--The Natura Way. 16 
By D. Murray Davey. To pose people, because of re! igious 
or other convictions, artificiality in the matter of Birth Contre 
is repugnant, This book is i for those people. It 
describes in detail a proven method. 


All prices incluida postace. >end your ordarto : 
THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 169, 26, Charing Gross Road, Londen, W.¢.? 

Complete catalogue avaiable om request 
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The Science of Humanity 


K..G. COLLIER. 
timely production, 


‘An excellent and 
I admire its scope and 
its balance. Collier's enthusiasm for 
Social Science, coupled with a sane 
recognition of the limits for its competence, 
makes it an ideal bookfor the non-specialist.’ 
—PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY, Chair of 
Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh 12s 6d 


Revised Standard Version of 
The New Testament 
The work of a Committee appointed in 
1929 by the American International 
Council of Religious Education. ‘A com- 
pletely fresh translation made by scholars 
of the highest eminence.’ — The Times 
Literary Supplement New Edition 85 6d 


Three Scottish Colourists 
Dr. T. J. HONEYMAN ‘ contributes brief 
and lively accounts of the artists (Peploe, 
Cadell and Hunter) and an introduction of 
much interest.’ — Scotsman With 16 
colour plates and 27 in monochrome 18s 


Scottish. Railways 
© SS. NOCK. ‘This comprehensive 
account will be welcomed by all who have 
experienced the peculiar fascination of 
railway construction and Operation in the 
Northern Kingdom.’—Raiway Gazette 
With 14 plates im colour and many 
monochrome dlustrations Bs 


The Thistle and the Pen 
Scottish Writing To-day 
Introdued by ERIC LINKLATER. 
* This collection amply merits a grateful 
reception . . an exceedingly attractive 
array.’—-Scotsman 125 6d 





The French have a Word for It.| 
Current Radio French lessons broadcast 

t English daily (6.45 pam. & 8.30 p.m. 
on the Radwodiffuson Francaise Short 
Waves 48.59 & 48.82 metres. Book || 
1, Lessons 1-30 2s 6d 


PAMELA BROWN’S 
lo be a Ballerina 


The author of The Swish of the Curtain, 
Golden Pavements, Maddy Alone and Blue 
Door Venture, presents a delightful new 


book of stories HMustrated 7s 6d 
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The Sheepdog’s Tales 


K, COLLISON-MORLEY. §‘ Quite en- 
trancing stories . . . they give a charming 
feeling of country atmosphere,’— The Lady 

WMustrated 5s 


NELSON 














Roosevelt 


ceanpttoaptet 


‘The best picture so far of F.D.R 
Times Literary Supplement 

‘A serious and valuable contribu 
the history of our time BBC 
Book Society Reconunend 


The Wall 


jJOHM HERSEY 

‘A really outstanding novel of our tir 
Pritt Tovneee (Observer) 

“A masterpiece of imaginative recon- 
struction.’ MARGHANITA Lask! 
(Spectator ) 

Book Society Recommend 1S 


Umberto’s Circus 
EDVARD BASS 

‘A real, vast, lively insight into 
on my, life of international circus 
Svening Standard 

Book Society Recommend —= 12s, 6d. net 


. 
Reprisal 
ARTHUR GORDON 
*Faultless...On no account miss this 
of a guilty town.’— Mictiart 
Sapcem (Sunday Times) Ys. 6d. net 


The Cats 
and Rosemary 


FRANK SWINNERTON 

For all who love cats—and chidren 
‘A very funny book.’—B.B.C 
‘Charming and witty.’ Observer 
Mhastrated by Prive Wrantn 7s. Add, 


The Cannibal 
Heart 


MARGARET MILLAR 

‘A brilliant American psychological 

horror story, Proves that natural can be 

more terrifying than the supematural.’ 
Punch 9s, Oe. 


Nocturnes 
and Rhapsodies 


ALAN DENT 
As full of meat as one ot the late James 
Agate’s Egeas.’—Rook s of Today 

thus. 10s, 6d. net 


Morning Faces 
JOHN MASON BROWN 


“Light and witty, with wisdom and 
sympathy Punci Ilius, 10s, 6d. net 





Reprints read) 

I Leap over the Wall 
MONICA BALDWIN 

The God that Failed 

Six Studies in Communism 
Give Me Back My Heart 
JACK JONES 

From Napoleon to Stalin 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


Here, There, and Everywhere 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 


A Tale of Poor Lovers 
VASCO PRATOLINI 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 




















UNWIN 


British 
Government 
Sinee 1918 


SIR GILBERT CAMPION 
D. N. CHESTER 

J. M. MACKENZIE 
W. A. ROBSON 

SIR ARTHUR STREET 

J. H. WARREN 

A study of the important changes in 

the scope and structure of British Govern- 


ment caused by twe major wars and 
periods of economic crisis 16s. ner 


The Stakes of 
Democracy 
in South-East Asia 
H. J. VAN MOOK 


The author, former Lt.-Governor- 
General of Indonesia, in this book dis 
cusses the possible effects of national inde- 
pendence on the peoples of South-East 


Asia 15s. ret 


Korea To-day 


GEORGE M. McCUNE 
Here is the first comptehentive study 


of Korea since its liberation from Japanese 
oppression and subsequent division. I: 
provides an analysis of the American and 
Russian military occupations, the efforts 
of the United Nations to unify the country, 
and of the political and economic policies 
followed by the two régimes, It takes the 
story up to mid?1949 25s. net 


The Earnest 
Drinker 
OSCAR MENDELSOHN 


The author brings normaliy to the topic 
by dispersing nyach of the nonsense we 
hear about the physical effects of alcohol, 
In addition he explains the manufacturing 
processes of alcoholic drinks. “ It is as 
robust and cheerful as a talk in a four-ale 
bar; as full of incidental intelligence as 
= _ embassy cocktail party.’ —Hvening 

ndard 16s. net 


Adler’s Place in 
Psychology 
LEWIS WAY 


Himself a former student and personal 
friend of Adler, the author has written 
this account of Adler’s Individual Psy- 
chology with clarity and open-mindedness. 

18s. net 


To be published on Nov. 2Mth. 
Chekhov 


A Biographical and Critical Study 
RONALD HINGLEY 


A clear and detailed study of Chekhov's 
literary development, in which equal 
attention is paid to his fascinating philo- 
sophy of lite and unorthodox means of 
expression. Jilustrated. 21s, net 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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In Royal Borough the author of 


Passionate Kensington, 


RACHEL 


FERGUSON, provides a budget of 
news for Kensingtonians every- 
where, and indeed for all Londoners. 


With 14 illustrations 


15s. net 
An IG ey f 

SO ANG 
FISHING 


Ways & Wiles 


Major H. E. MORRITT 


‘It is a book of charm. It is a book 
of wisdom. | think it would be im- 
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“He has raised within the hearts of his 
readers "—so Graham Balfour closes his official 
biography of Stevenson—“ a personal fecling 
towards himself which is nothing less deep 
than love.” Fifty years later, we can still 
say it was Stevenson’s doom to be loved. 
For any man, it is a triumph to be remembered 
with all the personal affection that the ccn- 
tenary of Stevenson’s birth is evoking ; for the 
writer it may be death, As Henry James 
foresaw, Balfour’s biography was a decisive 
step in displacing the writer by the legendary 
figure—traveller, invalid, bohemian, lover, 
Sea: “he has superseded, personally, his 
books’. Even to-day there is more gencral 
interest in the various frailties of Stevenson’s 
body than in the toughness of his mind. Let 
this centenary salvo be fired for the writer, 
and for that aspect of his work that may well 
prove to be his most enduring achievement : 
his conception of Romance. 

Stevenson made his formal declaration in the 
essay on Romance, written in 1882 when the 
only full-length story he had published was 
Treasure Island, in a children’s magazine. 

One thing in life calls for another ; there is 

a fitness in events and places... The effect 

of night, of any flowing water, of lighted cities, 

of the peep of day, of ships, of the open ocean, 
calls up in the mind an army of anonymous 
desires and pleasures. Something, we feel, 
should happen ; we know not what, yet we pro- 
ceed in quest of it... The right kind of thing 


should fall out in the right kind of place ; 
the right kind of thing should follow ; and 


not only the characters talk aptly and think 

naturally, but all the circumstances in a tale 

answer one to another like notes in music. 

The threads of a story come from time to time 

together and make a picture in the web; the 

characters fall from time to time into some 
attitude to each other or to nature, which 
stamps the story home like an illustration. 

He throws in a handful of examples, from 
Ulysses to Crusoe, then proceeds to extract 
the heart of the matter : 

This, then, is the plastic part of literature 
to embody character, thought, or emotion in 
some act or attitude that shall be remarkably 
striking to the mind’s eye... It is one thing 
to describe scenery with the word-painters ; 
it is quite another to seize on the heart of the 
suggestion and make a country famous with a 
legend. 

Stevenson himself, on the evidence of his 
letters and the recollections of his friends, 
seems to have been as sensitive to gesture as 
others are to shape, colour or sound ; he was, 
too, unusually sensitive to the associations of 
places and states of mind. A sudden wave of 
emotion left him literally staggering, onc 
day in Samoa : a frame of mind and body that 
“ belonged to Scotland, and particularly to the 
neighbourhood of Callander.” 

Very odd these identities of sensation 
{he explains] and the world of connotations 
implied ; highland huts, and peat smoke, and 
the brown swirling rivers, and wet clothes, 
and whisky, and the romance of the past, and 
that indescribable bite of the whole thing at a 
man’s heart, which is—-or rather lies at the 
bottom of—-a story. 

Propounded in 1882, Stevenson’s doctrine 
of romance must have looked irrelevant to 
the reader with his eye on the scrious novelists 


General 


of the day: Zola, piling up his realistic detail, 
Meredith, probing psychological intricacies, 
James, exploring every value of a given situation. 
Not, of course, that this kind of romance was 
anything of an innovation. The methods 
described by Stevenson had been practised 
whole-heartedly and unself-consciously by Scott 
and Victor Hugo. Stevenson’s part was to 
analyse, with his critical and highly self- 
conscious mind, the essential quality of their 
sprawling works. From Scott and Hugo he 
learnt, above all, that you can make a story 
without a hero—or, at least, without a human 
hero. The Revolution is the hero of Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize, as, in Waverley, it is the death 
of an old order and, in Old Mortality, the 
temper of mind that produced the religious 
civil wars. But Stevenson had to fight for his 
own right not to put people in the centre of his 
stories. Henley, quite missing the pomt of 
The Merry Men, was critical of the figure of 
“my uncle.” “My uncle himself is not 
the story as I see it,” Stevenson insisted : 
“It’s really a story of wrecks, as they appear 
to the dweller on the coast. It’s a view of 
the sea.” The conception of romance did not 
exclude interest in character : it oniy required 
that, where character was an end, action should 
still be the means. 

All Stevenson’s stories can be read as a series 
of varied solutions to the problenas postulated 
by his view of romance. The New Arabian 
Nights are, like their prototypes, the pure 
poetry of circumstance. Treasure Isiand has 
“the right acts and attitudes’’ to embody, 
as James was quick to see, “ a boy’s vision of the 
extraordinary.’ The action of Jekyll and Hyde 
expresses an overwhelming sense of man’s 
double nature. The Beach of Falesd, the story 
that shot through him like a bullet as he cut a 
path to his new house in Samoa, “ in one of my 
moments of awe alone in that tragic jungle,” 
is the expression of the mystery of those devil- 
haunted woods, and also of the points of ten- 
sion between the traders and natives of the 
Pacific : “‘ You will know more about the South 
Seas after you have read my little tale than if 
you had read a library.” The excellence of 
Kidnapped lies in the success with which several 
of the aims propounded in the: essay have been 
sighted, and hit. A country has been given 
its legend ; a moment of history its significance ; 
and two characters have been stamped un- 
forgettably on our mind’s eye—all through 
action. When the American painter Will Cow 
spoke of the impression he had gained of the 
country through which Alan and David escape, 
Stevenson insisted he should go back through 
the book and verify that there was hardly a line 
of landscape description in it. 

This vein of romance can be traced right up 
to Wer of Hermiston — where an action as 
spare as a ballad mirrors (for almost the first 
time in Stevenson) a full-grown passion, and a 
sense of fate. After Stevenson, it seems super- 
ficially easy to follow the line on to Quiller- 
Couch, to Neil Munro, to John Buchan, to 
A. E. W. Mason, to all the writers of adventure 
stories whose chapter-headings begin “In 
which I... .” But how little even the best 


477 
of these have taken from Stevenson's whole 
box of tricks! The telling of a brisk story 
has become an end in itself; only rarely is it a 
vehicle for character, feeling or history. Of 
all these obvious successors, perhaps only 
Buchan has here and there evoked through 
his action that sense of youthful high spirits 
and expectancy that is the mainspring of 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped and St. Ives: 
the sense that anything is round the corner, 
that no coincidence is too steep, that the most 
diverse characters and places can be seen to 
belong together with a debghtful rightness. 

We have to conclude that these are at best 
only partial inheritors. The essential Steven- 
sonian romance—the conception he analysed 
and demonstrated and extended—has a far 
more erratic progression. It is an unpredictable 
jumping-jack, flickering up into what's sup- 
posed to be a novel of character, fusing together 
an antiquarian’s researches, shooting off across 
the Channel, crackling up into a handful of 
detective stories, landing with a brilliant explo- 
sion at Ealing or Elstree. It is present, in its 
purest form, in the stories of J. Meade Falkner. 
Moonfleet is a legend that makes the Dorset 
coast live as Knimapped made Glencoe and the 
Moor of Rannoch. In The Nebuly Coat Falkner 
added a new instance to the Stevenson principle: 
he made a hero of a building, and devised action 
to makes us feel the Minster with its cracked 
fabric that sings in the young architect’s car, 
“The Arch never slecps!’’ It is certainly 
present in the Conrad of The Shadow-Line or 
Heart of Darkness, though Conrad moved 
away from the novel of action to the novel of 
atshosphere and sensibility, We find it, most 
strikingly, in Le Grand Meaulnes. 1 do not 
know if Alain-Fournicr read anything by 
Stevenson beyond the stories, but his own 
letters to Jacques Riviére startlingly echo 
passages in Stevenson’s essay and discuss, 
as Stevenson discussed in his letters, the need 
for a naked, muscular style-—"‘ peindre sans 
adjecti/s ’’—the use of day-dream, the relations 
of romance to reality : “‘ je n’aim: pas la merveille 
que lorsgwelle est Gtroitement inserée dans la 
réalité.” Meaulnes can be read as the legend 
that gives life, both to the landscape of Sologne, 
and to that state of mind, that awakening 
sensibility and passion, that Fournier always 
related to those woods and fickis and hidden 
manors. There are touches of this kind of 
romance in Michael Innes, in whose thrillers 
action is seldom an end in itself, but a language 
to express a particular landscape, a kind of 
imagination, a mood, a frame of mind. 

Finally the Stevensonian romance turns up 
in celluloid—though assuredly not in the 
bungling coarse-handed versions of Kidnapped 
or Treasure Island. It is charmingly present in 
Whisky Galore, whose absurd delightful action 
leaves a clearer impression of the beauty of a 
Hebridean isiand, and what it feels like to live 
at an island tempo, than any self-conscious 
travelogue smearing luscious prose over the 
white sands anc the kelp-gatherers. But the 
really impressive Stevensemian film is The 
Third Man, whose hero is surely the racked and 
dismembered city itelf, presented—without 
the cinema’s equivalent of word-painting—by 
choice of significant action. And when people 
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complained that Harry Lime wasn’t real enough, 
their complaints were as beside the point as 
Henley’s of The Merry Men. There, was a 
“view of the sea”; here, a view of Vienna. 
As one glances over these later names, a 
generalisation timidly raises its head: that 
these are names of men who were not content 
with being only writers. One remembers 
Falkner’s career in Vickers, and Conrad’s 
years at sea. One thinks of Graham Greene’s 
journeys, to Mexico, to Liberia: ‘‘ for the 
chance of finding—there are a thousand 
names for it, King Solomon’s mines, the 
One 
hears Fournier’s cry, “‘ Créer par moments sa 
vie comme un conte merveilleux,” and Steven- 
son’s despair : ‘‘ 0.6 of me is artist, 0.4 adven- 
turer . . . I ought to have been able to build 
light-houses, and write David Balfours too.” 
Is this kind of romance to be found only in 
those writers who are nagged and harried by an 
inner need of action to be lived as well as 
imagined? The problem of the novelist of 


| action who is anything more than a yarn- 
| spinner is to find the appropriate myth or legend 
| for an experience ; and perhaps it is always a 


toss-up whether he creates the action in the 
form of a story, or whether he acts it him- 
self. So there may indeed be an instinctive 


rightness in those lovers of Stevenson who re- 
| fuse to confine him to his writing. It may turn 


out that the legend Stevenson most successfully 


| created was, after all, his own life. 


JANET ADAM SMITH 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


The infant’s features, rounded, bland, 
Conceal a mind already torn 

By straits of love. The naive hand 
Phus early knows its guilty bourne. 


Through life the crises of affection 
Repeat themselves in rigid forms. 

An ancient pattern shapes the action : 
The change the mystery of the storms. 


I stare at this my strange first face ; 

Try to bring back the figure on 

My blouse. Sense cannot leap the space— 
The meaning of the man has gone. 


Roy FULLER 


THE WRITER 


| He is the black song that will trouble 
| The broad acres to a double flow, 


Gold, corn, iron, all that the land yields, 


| All that is musical and vernal, all that binds and 


sets loose, 
Sets stock for winter and for summer pleasure, 
Setting the fine-spun necklace of bird sound on 
the dark throat 


| And in the black braided hair the vermilion of 


his lips, 
Eyes, arms, nostrils, the finger-tips assaying 
The impossible and the feasible feats. 


Straight cypress in the exotic setting, 
Flamboyant anc jessamine assailing the startled 
eyes ; 
In the shapeless growth of sudden tropic life, 
In the formlessness, a low insistent note 
Banging the god in, his quiver full of bright steel, 
His loins of vibration and his eyes of vengeance : 
Spawn of God, poet, scattered to the four winds 
Of the crucifix! You swell the bush, the rock 
and the burn. 
-—Forever lonely. 
TAMBIMUTTU 
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TWO VIEWS OF EASTERN EUROPE 


The East European Revolution. By HvucH 
SETON-Watson. Methuen. 225. 6d. 


Revolution in Eastern Europe. By Doreen 
WARRINER. Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d 

It is a stroke of rare luck to have two books on 
the same subject, both by highly cornpetent 
authors, which differ in approach, spirit and con- 
clusions, Indeed, apart from similarity of place- 
names, it is difficult to believe that Mr, Seton- 
Watson and Miss Warriner are both writing 
about the same part of the world in the same 
period of time. Yet both started out from much 
the same point. Both have known the countries 
of Eastern Europe over a long period; both speak 
the languages and have intimate personal con- 
tacts in these countries; both in 1945 would have 
agreed in most of their judgments and in their 
hopes for the future; both would have con- 
demned any simple restoration of pre-war con- 
ditions and insisted on industrialisation and a 
modern system of agriculture as the real needs of 
eastern Europe. By 1950 they are on opposite sides 
of the barricades. No two books could better 
illustrate the conflict which has split the once 
“ progressive” world into two hostile camps; 
there is no common ground, no room even for 
the most inveterate conciliator or appeaser. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s book is the longer, solider, 
ind also, it must be confessed, the duller of the 
two. It tries to be both a work of reference and 
in essay in explanation; and gets rather over- 
weighted in the process. Like most books that 
are comprehensive, it would be better if it were 
not. Its standpoint is sharply political—sig- 
nificantly, only thirty-five pages out of four hun- 
dred are given to economic questions. Its theme 
is the struggle for power, always the central 
theme in a revolution. In this case, the word 
“struggle” is perhaps inappropriate: “the impo- 
sition of Communist rule by Soviet force” would 
be a more correct description of the process 
The driving-force in Mr. Seton-Watson’s narra- 
tive is Soviet imperialism; and his book is a study 
in “imperialism of a new kind.” In his zest at 
this discovery, he has perhaps passed over the 
imperialism of the old kind which England and 
America, with the best of motives, offered eastern 
Europe at the end of the war. His chapter on 
“the Greek exception,” for example, reveals his 
preference for that older world, in which im- 
perialist powers blunderingly supported reac- 
tionary perties and were sharply, though 
ineffectively, chided by the Seton-Watson family 

Miss Waerriner’s book is, in comparison, re- 
freshingly brief and practical; more than half of 
it deals with economic policy and prospects. A 
characteristic sentence reveals her approach, 
smelling of the soil: “the poorer peasants ate 
their maize and sold their wheat; what they 
should have done was to feed the maize to pigs 
for sale and eat their wheat.” What could be 
more simple or more final? So far as politics go, 
her arguments are of the same simple order. The 
Communists gave the people what they wanted; 
alternatively they gave the people what was good 
for them. For instance she writes, of 1945 
“there were governments in power in every East 
European country which could rightly claim to 
represent the people”; and again: “the Com- 
munists were right in claiming that they stood 
for the people” (the claim to represent them has 
disappeared); of Czechoslovakia in 1938, “the 
industrial workers as a whole stood solid behind 
the Communists.” If the Communists repre- 
sented the people, why:-did they never allow free 
elections? Yet Miss Warriner also writes: “ the 
essential economic change could not have been 
carried through, in eastern Europe in 1945, 
through a system of parliamentary democracy.” 
But then Miss Warriner does not care much for 
what she calls “constitutional rights, in the spirit 
of nineteenth-century liberalism.” In her own 
words: “the conception of freedom as the right 
to dissent—to freedom of speech, of the press, ot 
religion—has no meaning in this revolution.” Or 
again, “there is no room for the conception of 
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personality in the sense of cultivated eccentricity, 
of 45 a marketable commodity.” Mr. Seton: 
Watson, who knows the peasants of castern 
Europe as well as Miss Warrine: shall 
answer this judgment 
The system is based on force and could not be 
made to work without force . There is certainly 
no evidence for the view, widely held by apologists 
for Communism in Western Europe, that “only a 
few intellectual malcontents” care about intelllec- 
tual freedom . No Western apologist for Com- 
munism, nor any outside observer of any political 
complexion, has the right to decide whether the 
workers and peasarits of Eastern Europe are capable 
of “appreciating freedom of . thoug!* 
And in a further passage 
It 1s not true that these people 
stand what liberty means and do not 
desire it. Their crude but vivid notions of their 
national history and their simple but powerful 
religious convictions are the best proof of the con- 
trary. Nor does it follow that economic umprove- 
ment can be obtained only by political oppression 
The combination of economic change and 
terror is not inevitable. It is a result of Communist 
policy 
Miss Warriner however jibs at nothing. She 
can even write of Rajk’s canfession: “it is in- 
ternally consistent; it cannot be dismissed as 
lies.” To this indeed there is a simple answer. 
It was dismissed as lies, and proved to be lies, 
by Michael Karolyi, probably the noblest man 
alive and certainly the greatest friend that the 
workers and peasants of Hungary have ever had. 
If Miss Warriner accepts the Communist thesis 
that Michael! Karolyi is “an imperialist lackey,” 
she is beyond the reach of argument 
Even if one disregards these “ meaningless ” con- 
ceptions and meets Miss Warriner on her own 
soil, there is a deep flaw in her argument. She 
justifies the Communists with the old phrase: 
“vou cannot make an omelette without breaking 
eggs.” Even accepting this as true, it does not 
remain true when put round in the form: “the 


does, 


not under- 
passionately 
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| dards of political morality. 


| Insurrection. 


| from being dismal. 
| the 


Communists are breaking eggs; therefore they 
are making omelettes.” Yet this is what Miss 
Warriner’s enthusiasm for planning amounts to. 
The increase in employment will be so much; 
the increase in productivity will be so much; 
Hungary and Poland will become predominantly 
industrial countries. She even writes “the plans 
now provide the capital for transforming the 
agrarian half of Europe into an_ industrial 
economy.” How can plans provide capital? If 
I write on a piece of paper, “one hundred cigar- 
ettes,” I have still nothing to smoke. 

Though she swallows the Communist argu- 
ments, she is too innocent to be a Communist 
writer and gives away too much of the game; her 
book will probably be banned throughout 
eastern Europe. She explains quite clearly that the 
peasants are encouraged to improve their land 
and to produce more so that the land can be 
taken away from them and turned into collective 
farms. All prisoners pick hemp; it is rare for 
them to be told so frankly beforehand that thev 
will be hanged with rope of their own manufac- 
ture. Miss Warriner explains the Communist 
dilemma with great simplicity. “They want to 
be popular and to feel that the people believe 
that they, not the government, are achies ing the 
plan. But if the Communists do become popular, 
the danger is that they cease to be the spear- 
head of the ceaseless drive; they become 
nationalist.” The last word is of course merely 
a term of abuse for any ruler, Communist or 
otherwise, who has loyalty or affection for his 
own people. Again Mr. Seton-Watson shall 
answer: 

Defence of individual nationality against an 
alien totalitarian Moloch is neither ignoble nor 
ridiculous . The East European nations have 
their backs to the wall. If the West cannot help 
them, it need not insult them, 

Two books on the same subject 
complement each other; these contradict each 
other. No admirer of the one is likely to 
be convinced of the other. The authors talk 
two different languages, live in two different 
worlds. Even I am hard put to it to invent a 
soul-warming compromise, suitable to  thése 
columns. But I think there is one. Eastern 
Europe cannot have real independence until it is 


often 


| industrialised and its agriculture modernised; in 

so far as the Communists are doing these things, 
| they are digging their own graves (as the Ger- 
| mans did before them). 
| of eastern Europe use their new strength to turn 
| against their Communist and Russian oppres- 


But unless the peoples 


sors, they will never gain the freedom which they 
have always wanted and for which they have so 
often fought. Free men (and even free women) 


| in the west should therefore welcome the de- 


velopment of economic strength in eastern 
Europe, without ever lowering their own stan- 
If Mr. Seton-W atson 
had accepted this formula, he would have given 


| more space to economic policy and development 


since 1945; but if Miss Warriner had accepted it, 
she would never have written her book at all. 
Mr. Seton-Watson is negative and a little old- 
fashioned; Miss Warriner is ready to lower the 
flag of freedom and, still worse, to besmirch it. 

A. J. P. TAYLOR 


NEW NOVELS 


By LraM O'FLAHERTY. Gollance- 
9s. 6d. 

Confessions of a Novice. By Guipo PIovEN: 
William Kimber. 10s. 6d. 

Pierrot. By RAYMOND Queneau. = Le/iiam 
9s. 6d 

The Backward Bride. By 
Chatto & Windus. &s. 6d. 

The reviewer, like any other reader, judges 
books by one of two standards : either how near 
they come to being perfect, or how tar they remain 


AuBREY MEeENEN. 


confusion begins. To take this week's 
batch alone, it would be easy to talk of Liam 


That is where so much of 


4 
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O’Flaherty’s new novel in terms considerably 
more disparaging than one would use for the new 
Raymond Queneau, and so leave the reader under 
the impression that Jmsurrection is a failure where 
Pierrot is a great success. In fact, Insurrection 
is a most impressive and convincing book, 
while Pierrot is simply a light-hearted little 
fantasy. The difficulty is that the French book 
‘comes off’’ (or does not—it is very much a 
matter of taste) as far as it does without making 
much impression either way; whereas O’Flaherty’s 
account of the Easter 1916 rising in Dublin 
challenges comparison with the best that has 
been written on that most moving of subjects, 
beginning with Yeats’ poem, and demands to be 
criticised as a potential masterpiece. I found 
that, in fact, it failed to live up to its subject, 
and so in theory it can be written down a failure: 
but what nonsense that is, when this failure is 
compared with the current successes of well- 
established novelists who beam at us, cut out in 
cardboard in the windows of Circulating Libraries. 
The failure seemed to me to lie ultimetely in a 
lack of intensity, a final deficiency of imaginatior 
which prevented the characters from taking fire 
and blazing out as the symbolic, historic figures 
they were meant to become ; and again, how is 
one to put this judgment into a true perspective 
except by repeating that most modern novelists 
would be flatly incapable of coming anywhere 
near Liam O’Flaherty’s achievement, let alone 
surpassing it. Insurrection is a short book, 
written simply, and without tricks. Its method 
of dealing with the Rising is as simple as the 
style: we follow the adventures of a penniless 
country boy, Bartly Madden, from the moment 
when he becomes involved in the movement 
(which is the morning the insurrection begins) 
to the moment of his death two days later. 
The others in the account are squarely presented, 
and the events themselves easy to follow. The 
danger of such simplicity is always that it will 
fail to rise quite to the height of its great argu- 
ment, and such I think is the outcome here ; 
nevertheless, it is in every way a book worth 
reading. 

Confessions of a Novice, too, is worth reading. 
I have read none of Signor Piovene’s other books, 
but I take him to have been much influenced by 
Francois Mauriac. Indeed, it is quite a shock 
to find a book which deals so subtly with the 
grimier aspects of the female and its relations 
with the Roman Catholic Church, which is not 
only not by M. Mauriac but differs radically 
from that master in its interpretation of the 
material. Signor Piovene is quite clear about 
that side of it; in a very interesting preface he 
remarks how little sympathy he has for the 
modern tendency among Catholics to believe 
in the most stringent and uncompromising 
analysis of motives. The results, for the reader, 
do not differ a great deal: either way we are in 
for psychological probing and_ self-deceiving 
young women getting themselves into hot water. 
But the Italian landscape turns out to be softer, 
sweeter than the Landes country, almost defiantly 
so ¥ so that if this novel is less shattering than 
Genetrix, it is much less gratuitously unpleasant 
than The Kiss of the Leper. It is also admirably 
constructed. The reader is led on by a series 
of well-devised surprises to learn all there is to 
learn about Rita Passi, the wretched novice 
whose * confessions ” involve her and everyone 
else in disaster. Once again, judged by the 
highest standards this is not an entire. success : 
for one thing, the endihg gets melodramatic. 
But, like /nsurrection, it is by any standards an 
intelligent and absorbing piece of work. 

Pierrot raises a quite different problem, that of 
translation. Queneau’s novel deals with the 
adventures of a short-sighted young assistant at 
a fun-fair, whose job in the Palace of Laughter 
is to ensure that the young ladies get their skirts 
blown up by a current of air and so keep the 
“connoisseurs” happy. Hardly is this situation 
established before he gets the sack. Then the 
fairground burns down, Pierrot gets a job trans- 
porting two tame apes across France, a multitude 
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of minor characters display their eccentricities, 
and all ends as casually as it began with the 
author ing the lack of implications in his 
tale. It is a light-hearted book, which seems to 
have the same untroubdled oddness as the carly 
Evelyn Waugh novels. I say “seems to have” 
because the present version has been done into 
the special brand of patois, part English, part 
American, affected by Mr. J. Maclaren Ross, the 
translator; it is about as Parisian as the 
Tottenham Court Road. Not having read the 
original, I cannot say whether this is entirely 
justified: but it seems unlikely, Surely such a 
drastic transplanting could work onlv if the locale 
were actually shifted to England, where the trans- 
lator’s style might be an advantage, instead of 
pulling against the manner and approach of the 
author. The translator has stamped his own per- 
sonality so firmly over the book as to make it vir- 
tually his own property. To those who have 
admired this author’s work in the past (and he 
wrote some admirable sketches of army life in the 
last war) it can be recommended. What admirers 
of Queneau will make of it is another matter. 

The Backward Bride starts by suggesting itsclf 
for the first of my two standards of assessment ; 
but after a few pages it becomes clear that one 
is going to be grateful only for small mercies. 
It is a mildly amusing satire on modern. life, a 
story of the present-day world seer. through the 
eyes of a lovely and innocent Sicilian girl, in 
the manner popularised by the late Mr. A. G. 
Macdonnell. Among those satirised are a lech- 
erous University philosopher, a Freach Existen- 
tialist, a Hungarian psychoanalyst and an 
American One-Worlder. They are dealt with 
on the level of conventional types. Mr. Menen 
retains bis politely readable style, and there are 
several entertaining remarks: after that, unfor- 
tunately, the mercies become too small tw cata- 
‘ogue. 

FRANK HAuSER 


DEFEAT BY ASSOCIATION 


Seeds of Treason. By RALPH DE TOLEDANO and 
Victor Lasky. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

A Generation on Trial. By Axisiam Cooxe. 
Hart Davis. 12s. 6d. 

Reading about Alger Hiss, one thinks first of 
Dreyfus and then of Oscar Wilde. The Dreyfus 
affair swelled from an attempt to achieve redress 
for an Army officer into a tremendous test of 
French democracy. Dreyfus Aad to be guilty 
for the sake of the Army and the Church; but 
he was cleared—and so anti-Semitism and 
Clericalism were defeated for a generation. To 
understand the effect of the conviction of Hiss, 
one must re-read the description in Yeats’s 
Autoliography of the defeat by association, 
which every artist felt, when Wilde lost bis case 
against Lord Queensberry. Culture had been 
overcome by the Philistines and the fact that 
Wilde was guilty made the defeat all the bitterer. 
Evil had triumphed by due process of law. 

For many years Americans will feel the same 
sense of passionate participation in the trial of 
Alger Hiss. The blind gods pushed him for- 
ward as the defendant to stand for the whole 
New Deal against the strident attack of a new 
Anti-Liberalism. An inner arrogance, not so 
far removed from that of Wilde, drove him to 
take up the challenge. He was not compelled to 
do so; and he must have known that there 
were passages in his life which would damn 
him when they were judged by the standards of 
the Anti-Communist present, not of the Anti- 
Fascist past to which they belonged Guilty or 
not, Hiss was convicted and his conviction imposed 
a staggering defeat on every American who 
believes in civil liberty and social justice 

The facts are well enough known. In the sum- 
mer of 1948, the notorious Commitice on Un- 
American Activities was in a sorry pass, when a 
minor ex-Communist, Miss Bentley, testified to 
the existence of a pre-war Washington spy ring 
which included a certain Whittaker Chambers 
Chambers was duly subpoenaed. He denied the 


charge of espionage, but admitted to Communism 
and gave the Committee a list of Communist high- 
ups om the New Deal including the name of 
Alger Hiss, Felix Frankfurter’s most brilliant 
pupil, who, as a State Department official, had 

present at Yalta and organised the San 
Francisco Conference. Hiss, now President of 
the Carnegie Peace Institute, appeared before 
the Committee to deny the whole story. Confron- 
ted, however, with Chambers, he admitted that 
he had known him as an indigent journalist 
called Crosley and lent him his apartment. 
Chambers then repeated his accusation on the 
air and Hiss sued him for libel. At this point, 
Chambers produced out of a pumpkin on his 
farm a roll of papers consisting of micro-film 
copies of secret State Department documents, 
most of them typed on an old Woodstock belong - 
ing to Hiss, a few in his handwriting. 

Up to now the Administration, along with 
Liberal public opinion and most reputabie papers, 
had dismissed the whole affair as a smear cam- 
paign. Now it was forced to act; and in due course 
a Grand Jury, unable owing to the Statate of 
Limitations to consider a charge of treason, in- 
dicted Hiss for perjury. ‘The first jury disagreed ; 
but after a re-trial, he was convicted. 

No-one will ever establish the whole truth 
about Hiss and Chambers, All the events, which 
the witnesses had to remember and on which 
the jury based their verdict, had occurred ten 
years before the trial began. Moreover, the chief 
witness for th: prosecution was not only a self- 
confessed spy but a perjurer as well, since he 
had denied committing espionage when he 
appeared before the House Committee. Despite 
the strength of the circumstantial evidence, 
therefore, some doubt will always remain about 
the guilt of Hiss. But, by the end of the trial, this 
had become a secondary issue since the prosecu- 
tion had successfully proved the existence of more 
than one spy ring in New Peal Washington. 
There is no doubt that Chambers, Mrs. Eisler, 
and Miss Bentley were imtermediaries between 
Russian agents and prominent New Dealers in the 
Treasury, the State Department and other 
Agencies. One minor State Department official, 
Julian Wadleigh, who was named by Chambers, 
confessed to his crime at the Hiss Trial. Whatever 
the verdict on Hiss himself, a case against the 


New Deal had been established in the public \ 


mind. 

Seeds of Treason and A Generation on Trial are 
the first of the many books which will be written 
on the Hiss affair. Toledano and Lasky belong 
to the tribe of unrelenting Anti-Communists 
Compassion, in their eyes, is synonymous with 
treason. The new inquisition must extirpate 
heresy and reserve its mercy for the sinner who 
proves hi: repentance by denouncing his friends. 
Seeds of Trvason, im fact, 1s the case for Senator 
MacCarthy and Whittaker Chambers. No one 
will expect a book of this kind, in this year of 
grace, to be written with refinement, or without 
malice. 

The English reader, remembering the brilliant 
reporting of the trials by Alistair Cooke in the 
Manchester Guardian will prefer A Generation 
on Trial. Mr. Cooke struggles for objectivity, 
but the title he has chosen indicates his own 
emotional involvement. He detests the Star 
Chamber methods of the House Committee 
and the scandalous license assumed by the press 
in reporting the tnal. At first, as his Manchester 
Guardian reports show, Mr. Cooke was a joyous 
Hissite, as sceptical as Harry Truman himself 
of the Chambers story and confident that the 
Red-baiters had at last met their match, But as 
the trials proceeded, his confidence was gnawed 
by doubts. To-day, he is a disillusioned Hissite, 
his personal judgment perilously suspended 
between cleven possible explanations of the 
affair. Very wisely in this book, be has allowed 
us to follow the mental process which led him 
downwards from the elation of anticipated victory 
to the dreadful sense of * guilt by association.” 
By so doing, he warns us not to regard his report 
as detached or judicial. It is as partisan as 
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| Seeds of Treason, but with the partisanship of 


with character. 


' 
| 
| 
} 


| can. 
} in his bearing, perfect in his record, perfect in 


| of Chambers and Hiss. 


a humane mind for a Liberal cause. I would 
suggest that in order to retain his own objectivity, 
the reader should study these two books together, 
compari incident with incident, character 
If he contrasts, for instance, 
| the two treatments of the psychiatrists’ evidence 
in the second trial, he will see how truth can be 
| honestly distorted by omission. 

The basic conflict, of course, is on the characters 
For Cooke, Hiss is still 
an idol-—if a fallen idol. He is the pattern not 
| merely of the New Dealer but of the new Ameri- 
If this man, he seems to plead, perfect 


his friendships—-if this man was indeed corrup- 


| tible, what hope is there for my poor country. 


| connections. 


To which Toledano and Lasky reply : A Yankee 
snob, a stuck-up careerist with all the right 
It’s no great loss to the real America 


| that he has at last been exposed as a dirty Com- 


munist spy. But look at Chambers, they con- 
tinue proudly, a talented boy, perverted by the 
atheism of his home and the Communism of the 


| Columbia campus until he became a tool of the 


| Kremlin. 


A self-confessed spy? Yes, but he 
risked his life by breaking away; he lived for 
a whole year in hiding and in destitution and then 
through a decade fought his way back to the 
American way of life, an office in Time Incor- 
porated and membership of the Society of 
| Friends. A self-confessed perjurer? Yes, but 


| only because, as a Quaker, he refused to incrimi- 


a ee ee 


| looks like an admission of guilt. 


| to enable his wife to do so. 


efriend of democracy. 
| Mr. Cooke observes : 


nate Hiss until Hiss forced him to do $0. 

Mr. Cooke feels this version to be an obscene 
travesty. The man he watched in the courts 
was a renegacle heretic, probably a psychopath. 
How infinitely superior was Julian Wadleigh ! 
Despite his gangling intellectualism, this Oxford 
graduate was the only one who was man enough 
in 1948 to retain the confused idealism of 1938, 
the anti-Fascist fervour which made countless 
Americans abjure the France and Britain of 
Munich and see Russia as the only steadfast 
In his concluding chapter, 


The principals in this case were idealist a1 a time 

when idealism, and the nature of loyalty, were 
undergoing an historic test. If Hiss had said he 
had done all this, he had passed papers proudly 
to confound the Nazis, to quicken the day of 
deliverance of enslaved populations, he could have 
been a greater Wadilcigh. 
To an Englishman this defence of a generation 
If such ‘* fusions 
of loyalties ” were prevalent under the New Deal 
then the Seeds of Treason were indeed being 
sown. And further, is not the defence itself 
quite incredible ? An Under-Secretary in the 
Foreign Office might purloin secret documents 
in order to transmit them to a foreign agent or 
But if he did, he 
would not square his conscience by appealing 
to a ‘fusion of loyalties.” 

The unusual merit of A Generation on Trial is 
that it tries to answer this insular English question, 
Our patriotism is rooted in the soil and our 
loyalties part of a traditional establishment. In 
the U.S.A. things are not so simple. Patriotism 
is still largely an acquired, not an inherited, 
characteristic ; and loyalty is due not to a monarch 
who stands above party but to a man-made 
constitution. Here there are no rigid codes 
of conduct to which public servants and 
politicians must submit in order to succeed. 
Without flagrant disloyalty to his Party, the 
Congressman cannot defeat the Boss and the 
Machine; and the civil servant, who fails to 
play politics or refuses to pass secret documents 
to a friendly journalist, will achieve very little. 
In our sense of the words, there is neither impartial 
administration nor impartial justice in Washing- 
ton. Political warfare, with violence and corrup- 
tion only just: below the surface, pervade the 
whole of life. What matters is not breaking the 

ules but avoiding being downed by the other side 
tor breaking them. 


All this was true before 1933. Then came the 
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New Deal and a young Liberal from Harvard 
felt like Wordsworth in France. “ Bliss was it 
in that dawn to be alive.” He was not reforming 
a settled country like. any dreary Fabian but 
creating something brand new. He was a revo- 
lutionary, destined to fashion a new world and 
a new Labour movement, just as the Bolsheviks 
were in 1918. In his novel the Middle of the 
Journey (are there not portraits here of Chambers 
and Mrs. Hiss ?) Lionel Trilling has caught this 
idealistic yet conspiratorial atmosphere of 
Amgrican Liberalism which is so strangely alien 
to our ideas. In the last resort the British 
intelligentsia sacrifices its principles in the 
national interest and permits Parliamentary 
tradition and civil service etiquette to overrule 
its Socialist purposes. In America, Left and 
Right are both urtrammelied by any code and 
morally free to be disloyal for high purposes. 
Treason is only disloyalty carried to an extreme— 
and caught out. 

An English Hiss could be repudiated along 
with Fuchs; and, by and large, the dissociation 
would still be accepted to-day, just as British 
Conservatism has not been tarred with the pro- 
Nazi activities of some of its over-fervent 
supporters in the Thirties. But in American 
politics, where few rules are observed and no 
holds are barred, guilt by association is in- 
escapable. Mr. Acheson recognised this when, 
after the verdict, he publicly refused to condemn 
his friend Alger Hiss. So Mr. Acheson is named 
‘*a bad security risk ” and, at the polls, the 
electorate endorses the thesis that in the land of un- 
limited possibilities, treason is always a possibility. 

R. H. S. CrossMAn 


THE STEVENSON CENTENARY 


Stevenson and Edinburgh. By Moray 
McLaren. Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 

An Omnibus R.L.S. Edited by G. B. Srern. 
Cassell, 15s. 

The Stevenson Companion, Arranged by JOHN 
Hamppven. Pheemx House. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. JekyH and Mr. Hyde and other stories. 
Introduced by ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 
Essays of R. L. Stevenson. Introduced by 
MAtcotm Etwin. Macdonald. 9s. 6d. each. 

Tales and Essays of R.L. Stevenson. Edited 
by G.B. Stern. Falcon Press. 5s. 

Selected Poems of R. L. Stevenson, Edited 
by G. B. STERN. Grey Walls Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Wrecker. By R. L. STEVENSON and LLoyp 
Osporne. Oxford University Press. 4s. 

The Stevenson centenary is producing many 
reprints of his works in various forms, but so far 
only one original study. Not long ago, Mr. 
McLaren produced the most personal and vivid 
book on Edinburgh since Stevenson’s Picturesque 
Notes. Now he has used his immense and curious 
knowledge of the city to light up the writer who, 
both in his loyalties and his rebellions, his tough- 
ness and his urbanity, has most nearly epitomised 
the character of that two-faced city. Mr. McLaren 
grew up in an Edinburgh not very different from 
Stevenson’s, among elders who had known 
Stevenson, or known all about him, to whom 
his back-street exploits were matter for legend or 
admiring gossip. Like Stevenson, Mr. McLaren 
suffered from Edinburgh’s climate, respectability 
and stuffiness ; like him he dived into the “* under- 
world” of Leith Walk and Lothian Road ; like 
him he was fascinated by Edinburgh’s double 
nature. Fekyi/ and Hyde, he insists, must be read 
as an Edinburgh story ; it stands for New Town v. 
Old, Herict Row v. Jamaica Street, as well as for 
Good v. Evil. Mr. McLaren is always lively and 
rewarding when he re-creates atmosphere and 
draws on his own memories and experience to 
enlarge our appreciation. He has known Edinburgh 
fathers like Thomas Stevenson, and so does not 
misjudge that fascinating character as a repressive 
Victorian paterfamilias. His childhood in the 
New Town makes it plain to him that the Garden 
of Verses evoked not any child’s feelings, but a 
“nice” Edinburgh child’s. Stevenson and 
Edinburgh is frankly intended to convey a personal 
impression and it may be pedantic to ask for more. 
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cxaminations, 1925-49. PROSPECTUS from CD 
Parker, M.A. LL.D 
Dept. VH 17, 
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A THREE-DAY VACCINE TABLET COURSE 
WHICH GIVES THREE MONTHS’ PROTECTION AGAINST 


Colds & Influenza 


The three-day 
course has been prescribed 
by medical authorities 
for a number of years. Larger 
supplies now make it available to 
the general public. The treatment 
consists of seven tablets, for oral 
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The vaccine in 
these tablets enters the blood- 


administration. the dried and detoxicated cultures 


stream and combats cold and in- 
fluenza germs immediately they 
attempt to infect the body. The 
three-day course will in normal 
circumstances, give protection for 
a minimum period of three 
months. Oralva comtains no 
drugs or harmful ingredients. 


of influenza and common cold germs, 
dissolve in the alkaline juices of 
the intestine and are absorbed into 
There they induce 
* antibodies ” 


the bloodstream 
the formation of 
which attack the germs whenever 


wvection occurs. 


the first day, two tablets the second 
day, and four the third. 
Oraloa can be obtained direct from 
the sole agents, 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN 
Dept. N, 93 Piccadilly, London, 
W.l. 


Price 6/8 per course, post free, or by 
placing an order with 
chemist. 
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But Stevenson left, scattered all through his writ- 
ing, any number of clues as to what Edinburgh 
meant to him, and how he turned tt to account 
in his work ; and from time to time one wishes 
that Mr. McLaren had buttressed his impressions 
more firmly with this evidence. He speculates, 
for instance, on how far Stevenson’s nurse, Alison 
‘Cunningham, influenced him with her Calvinist 
doctrine of salvation; but Stevenson provided 
the answer himself in the autobjographical frag- 
ment quoted by Graham Balfour in his Life 

There is little overlapping between the two 
new omnibus volumes, though both include 
A Lodging for the Night and Weir of Hermiston. 
Miss Stern, with 731 pages against Mr. Hampden’s 
312, can afford a more adventurous taste; she 
includes some juvenilia, an extract from the 
unfamiliar Memoir Of Fleeming Jenkin, two 
student papers on Umbrellas and Nomenclature, 
two Fables, a Moral Tale, and the [:dinburgh 
Notes as well as the whole of Prince Otto, The 
Wrong Box, The Ebb Tide, and four short stories— 
each of them prefaced by relevant extracts from 
Stevenson's letters. Mr. Hampden, with his care- 
fully selected samples of ‘stories, essays and poems 
presents a balanced view of Stevenson. ‘is book 
will stimulate a taste rather than satisfy it; Miss 
Stern provides a six-course meal.Of the Macdonald 
volumes, Mr. Exwin’s includes most 9f the essays, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s most of the stories 
and nouvelles (including Jekyll and Hyde and 
‘The Beach of Falesd). The Falcon Press and Grey 
Walls selections are on an altogether sm aller scale 
—sixty poems in the one; in the other, nine- 
teen prose pieces, most of them extracts from 
novels, stories and travel books. 

Each of these new editions carries an introduc- 
tion, which is in some degree biographical. Mr. 
Hampden considers the vicissitudes of Stevenson’s 
reputation. Mr. Elwin discusses the Stevenson 
legend. Mr. Mackenzie writes on what Stevenson 
has meant to him, and has some entertaining 
memories of the three friends of Stevenson whom 
he has known ; Sidney Colvin, ‘ always cold and 
hostile,” Henry James and Edmund Gosse, 
* always kind and full of encouragement.” Miss 
Stern’s three introductions, and her presentation 
of the works generally, reveal an affectionate and 
imaginative sympathy with the circumstances of 
Stevenson's life. mA. S 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Symphony. Berernoven: No. 4, B flat 
major (Vicnna Phil. Furtwangler. DB21099-103). 
Furtwingler’s reading of this symphony—and 
not only of this one—is perhaps better regarded 
as an occasional treat than as the staple recorded 
performance, which is Weingartner’s rather than 
‘Toscanini’s more brilliant one. A concentration 
on wringing the utmost beauty from every passage 
may make Furtwiingler’s admirers uneasy for 
the whole shape ; but how beautiful each passage 
is. The extreme pianissimo, the accel and rit which 
accompany crese and dim are not applied effects 
but sincerely and deeply felt, integral to the read- 
ing. The Vienna Philharmonic plays ravishing]ly, 
though you may have to fiddle with the controls 
a bit before the recording sounds right. 

Concertos. BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto 
No. 1, C major (Gieseking/Philharmonia 
LX1312-5). Gieseking’s performance has changed 
little from his earlier recording with members ot 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Rosbaud 
which is still available, except to become in 
places slightly more emphatic. But in the present 
set the orchestra (whose conductor is unnamed 
is recorded more heavily, with a disconcertne 
immediacy ; and its playing lacks the sensitive 
grading of the old one. The end of side 7 blasts 
On the whole I prefer the less robust version 
Tcnarkovsky : Piano Concerto No. 1, B flat 
minor (Solomon Philharmonia Dobrowen. C3996 
9). Even when Solomon is not a warm player, he 
is a most eloquent one. By avoiding Petri’ 
Lisztian treatment or an over-impassioned ap 
proach he makes the work fresher and mor 
beautiful than it sometimes seemed to be, ae the 
proportions of its construction are clearly rdalised 


The orchestra plays well, and recording is good. 
The best set available since Rubinstein’s. 

Overtures. Mozart: Die Zauberfidite 
(RPO Beecham. 1DB21023). The best single 
version, though close comparison with Beecham’s 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra one (in the complete 
set) can cast significant light on present-day 
English orchestral playing. Recording is clear and 
immediate. Rossts1: La Gazza Ladra (Phil- 
harmonia/Galiiera.. IDX1680). Better, both in 
performance and recording, than either Beecham’s 
or Toscanini’s. ‘The long-scale control of volume 
and pace is admirable. 

Miscellaneous Orchestral. J. STRavss, 
Jwr.: Wiener Blut (Vienna  Phil./Karajan. 
LX1321). I have never found Karajan’s 
Wiener Walzer quite ideal. Unlike Krips, his 
heart does not find a natural beat in lilting 3/4; 
but the disc is well up to the level of the series, 
and enjoyable. CuHopin: arr. Gretchaninov : 
Les Sylphides (New York Phil.-Sym. Orch. Kurtz. 
DX1682-4). A pretty swell set, with scoring, 
playing and recording matched in glamour. 
Weser, scored Berlioz: Aufforderung zum Tanz 
(Philharmonia Markevitch. C4018). This is a 
nicely contrived performance, well recorded, 
with a tender regard for Weber’s programme 
Under a succession of good conductors the 
Philharmonia is turning into a crack versatile 
instrument. See following. TCHAIKOVSKY : 
Capriccio Italien (Philharmonia Kletzki. L.X8736- 
7). A dazzling display, and the recording clear and 
well balanced. This supersedes earlier versions ; 
the new Danish Broadcasting Orch. /Malko version 
not yet to hand. Watrorp Davies: Solemn 
Melody and HAnpet: Largo (Geraint Jones 
(organ) Philharmonia String Orch. Weldon. DX- 
1681 Walford Davies scored his piece with a 
massiveness inappropriate to its brevity or content; 
and the engineers have nursed up the string tone 
to a super-normal fatness. Both sides make a 
disagreeably inflated impression, and the whole 
thing smacks of English religiosity. MENDELS- 
SOHN ;: Octet in E flat, Op. 20—Scherzo and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream—Scherzo (NBC Sym 
Orch. ‘Toscanini. 19B21405). A pretty worthless 
coupling. Although the playing is precise, the 
size of the orchestra is too cumbersome for much 
delicacy to be achieved. Like most of the American 
recording in this batch, it is better than usual. 
STRAVINSKY: Pétrouchka (Orch. de la Suisse 
Romande Ansermet. AX328-32). The per- 
formance is already familiar in its long-playing 
version. Why, you ask, another ordinary set ? 
Comparison with the LPO Ansermet records soon 
shows why—the infinitely superior orchestral 
playing (which adds subtlety to the other’s drive) 
and a high-strung recording, brilliant and clear. 

ANDREW PORTER 
(Ta be concluded) 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,082 


Set by J. B. Roderic 
The following advertisement appeared lately in 
the Personal Column of The Times :-— 
Apprehensive Parent with gruesome recollections 
of own schooling. would be grateful to bear of 
school for son aged nine, where the latter would be 
really happy and the former hopeful that his son 
was learning to think for himself. 

The usual prizes are offered for the best answer 
from Plato, Mr. Squeers, Dr. Arnold, Bates Sahib 
(Stalky and Co.), 
Journey), Mr 
November 28 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 
Set by Gerald Giradot 


The usual prizes acc offered for a 
limerick on any French town 


Herbert Pembroke (The Longest 
Chips, 


Dr. Smart-Aleck. Entries by 


No. 1,079 


printable 


Report by Gerald Giradot 
The Limerick is an altogether blunter 
than the Clerihew which seerns 
replaced it in popular favour 
low, 


instrument 
to have already 
The Limerick aims 
ind beats home its points with its rough re- 
iterations, It is at its best in its most devastatingly 
simple or when it is as near the line of the printable 
as possible. But there is still a certain amount of 
clean fun to be squeezed out of the form, as I hope 
the fifteen-odd examples (picked cut of some hun- 
dreds) printed below will prove. <A. J. R.’s, which 
is printed first, seems to me so far superior that I 
recommend it for a guinea. Half a guinea to the 
eight which are asterisked, 
There was a young person of NANTES 
Who said to her mother “‘ I caa't 
Believe they are brought 
In the way you report 
And I fear I have proof that they AREN’T.” 
A. J. R. 
*A moralist lived at Sedan 
Who thought table-tennis was wrong ; 
It’s a curious thing 
That he didn’t mind Ping, 
But swooned at the mention of Pong 
Piswos 
*One night a young lady of Carcassonne 
Awoke in her room, which was dark as on 
A midwinter night, 
And the light wouldn’t Ligh 
As the workmen had marked the “ off” 
“on.” LEONARD F, 


mark as 
BEHRENS 
There was a young lady of Nice 
Who was wanted by—first the police ; 
You may take it for granted 
That other folks wanted, 
But the Force simply left her no peace ! 
ANON 
*There was a young lady of Calais 
Who wanted to visit the Halle, 
So she swam o’er the Channe! 
Wrapped up in red flannel! 
Singing “* Oui Oui, Fol-de-rol, Barbirolli ! ” 
FERDINAND 
*There was a young lady named Clarice 
Who lived in the city of Paris ; 
She wandered with Sartre 
The streets of Montmartre 
But married a chap called Bert Harris. 
H. A. C. Evans 
There was a young lady of Nimes 
Who murdered herself in a dream, 
Since when she repeats 
To all whom she meets 
* I’m much more defunct than [ seem ! 
Littce BILLeE 
*There was once an eccentric of Metz, 
Who filled up his villa with pets. 
They swarmed on all floors, 
Both at windows and doors, 
Which just left an outhouse for yets 
LESLIE JOHNSON 


* There was a young lady of Nantes 
Who was troubled by certain old aunts 
So she buried th2 lot 
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On her vegetable plot, middle game. We may well set out with the accumu- and White won brilliantly by Q-B6. How did he 7 
And grew some remarkable plants lated wisdom of a thousand books to pilot us past the Aad how could Black have saved his game even 
Coum SHAW cliffs and shoals ; and if we survive to approah port now, if he had theught of something much 
irs ; y re we can again call for the pilot as soon as we suspect better than QP (the move he actually played)? 
ee Sees be eg those seemingly placid waters to be infested by This, of course, will be child's play for our com- 
Whe oT died it ee dangerous currents and créss-currents. Yet, having petitors, even simpler than this famous study by 
H bees Pre ree lom . h seen last week how even the most experienced pilot Rinck, White to move and win, It is a classic with 
And oe . ot us : om oud re may be baffled by the most harmless-looking endgame, a moat instructive idea. 
er enemics thought anor Yh zo we might as well be adrift in Se as to provide at least cme headache for our 
ies y - . i mid-ocean. Nor need. a crack-solvers, here is a study by Gaerths that would 
A modest young maiden of Renaes : 3 middle garne be quite un- have to rate a good many points if our ladder com- 
Would have nothing to do with the mennes BE ml chartable, Why, there's even B: H. Rinck C: Gaerths, 1950 
But one day at Versailles i fe such a thing as “ middk: : - = 
She was kissed on the Slailles -_— - } game studies.” Jdere is one mi oe — 
Now she goes there agennes and agennes. @m by Paul Heuicher (1938 s "6 «6 . 2 
A. C. Cossins sl - White to move and win. If BY _& 2 tet t 
*There was a young man of Marscilles, ; I offered it for a competition ref ; 7 
Who never could master his Sccilles, ome it might spoil a good many , . ; 2) 
Till a girl from Bordeaux weekends. So I had better explain that the key-move ! ‘ £ R2e 
Showed him how they should geaux ; is B-B4. It will soon be evident why any other 
Now he’s just like a dog with twa teilles. ° B-move could be thwarted by (1). . . B-K3. Black 
A. C. Cossins might play this anyway, answered by (2) RxB. If 
now (2)... B-Bl, White mates by (3) Q-Kt8 ch., 
. ary ay vey abc followed by (4) R-Kt6 ch., etc, If (2 
ous ses ami ‘ c 
Par des romans a clef 
In which he and they 








4 























petition (due to start before Christmas) were now 
: é .»+ QKBI, White to move and win. In liew of a hint I will 
White plays (3) RxB, and if now Black takes the R, nerely warn competitors of one very tempting (and 
paras ont rege hee ‘ean 7 ag as threaten- rather obvious) line that just fails to “ work.” 
: ing mate ( eby justifying the key-move !), Jsual Prizes. Entries No 27. 
Paraded sans masque et sans mn Cam There are a good many other variations, as obvious par am: Sry: ahs bysst an: ok 
: cihie en ibus as (1). . . B-Q2, (2) R-K8 ch., or (1) . . . B-K2, REPORT ON COMPETITION 
There was a young lady of Nantes (2) B-Q3, Q-Ktl, (3) QxB, etc. But the stiffest : . 
Who lived with a miserly aunt defence could be put up by (1)... B-K4, with Set October at 
When asked to a ball the sequel (2) PxB, P-Kr4 As fp BS Be oe) KK, ROA Gh) K-B7, BARS, 
Said “ I’ve no clothes at all, (best), (3) P-K6!, BxP, (4) : B: (1) K-BS, B-Ke5 ch., (2) RxB, BxP, (3) R-R4 ch. B-R2, 
I must borrow the plumes of my tante.” —BxB, Q-KBI, (5) Q-Q7 |, -— OR RR Fgh Ree them as a ay, 
S. LitTMANN Q-Ql, (6) Q-QR7! White S ' ® ma 5) R-Ki8 ch., K-R2, (6) R-Ko? ch, BaR 
must now.win a P, and the mm ¢ t Many be stumped by B. Prizes shared by 
CHESS : Middle Game not uncharted endgame, though hardly de- wi 4: J J. R. Harman, M. Kaye, F. A, Rhoden, A. Rutherford. 
No. 59 monstrable, 1s clearly won, > a The story of the lovesick chessmaster produced some 
o. - This is not a ‘ middle- 5 # | amusing concoctions, notably by J. R. Harman 
Once before I commented on the high spirit of game study,” but a position |i ~ ed ; R. Russell and R. L. D, Clarke who has carned th, . 
adventure when, out of the shallows of the opening actually brought about in a 2 £ ; prize by one of his entries. No space to print it her 
and with no safe endgame port yet in sight, we find “ skittle ” a good many years , but it will appear in book form before very long 
ourselves merrily adrift on the uncharted ocean of the ago. Black played QxKiP, '= : ASSIAG 
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‘2 winter sports, ski-school, 3,370ft. high lish sik or primrose nylon, cach pane) 36m. | N ONOMARK Service. Permane tte $ mutate Sule retised sey 7 
Guest House, Comfort, excellent cuisine, per 132in., din » 2 pancis 15s. 4 pancis SYA Address. Letters redirected f woot erent er gies ee - Ae 
sonal attent.on 14 francs dly., a Write 27s - ‘ ,. . = —_ —_ hi mn ss pa. Roval patronage Write Monom recding occug > 

pengths (a Natura. s moe vas. * am each nw 
brochure ‘Le _Cerisier,” ¢ Caux- war -Moarr: ceux. Pat rds Stin cach 775.; (b> Whiee, dyds BCM/ MO? NO12 Wer CLASSIFIED) ADVERTISE ME} NTS +H 
IVIERA. Hotel Wesuninetes. Cap See 24in. cach lls. 6d., 6yds. x 32m. cach 28s. 6d NVISIBLI Mending on 4) "v gar per bn werayge 6 words Box ‘, extra 
tin (nr. Monte Carlo Ideally situated Carr. fre. Satisfaction er money beck.-H. | Service. Hosiery Mending verve | Prepeyment ewential, Press Tues goo by 
ovetiooking sea Sunbathing terrace ix Conway, Lad Dept. 183 179/143 Stoke Post of call, Beli Invisible Mende | layed a few weeks. Stare datest date acceptable 

tremely moderate terms. H. & c, all rooms Newington High St., London, N16. * 156 Serand, W.C.2 10 Great Turnaile, Lomdon, WC4. Hol, 471 
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__.__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


{ NIVERSITY of Cape Town, South Africs 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship 





ja the Department of Botan The salary 
ecale is £550 % £25-£800 per annum. There 
is also « temporary cost of living allowance; at 
present £208 per ennur for a married men 
and £40 per ennum for « single person Ap 
plications (with copies of testimonials), should 
state age, experience, quulifications and re 
search work completed or in progress, and 


give the names of two referees whom the Uni 
versity may consult. Two copies of the appli 
cation and testimonsals should reach the Secre 
tary. Association of Universities of the British 
Cammonwealth Gordon Sq London 
WC. (rom whom a memorandum giving the 
general conditions of appointment should be 
obtained), not later than Decernber 15, 1950 
An additonal copy should be sent direct by 
air mail to the egletrer, University of Cape 
Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town 





South Africa, by the same date 
t IS Majesty's Colonial Service, Nigeria 
Woman Nutrition Officer required to m 


vestigate and advise upor nutrition problems 
Pos is permanent and — mable, Salary 
scale, including pensionable expatriation allow 
ance £660-1.1,300. Free passages on appoint 
ment and leave jeneioqus home leave wit! 
full pay. Incorne tax at local rates much lower 
then in United Kingdom. Candidates shouk’ 
preferably be University graduates and must 
hold a Diploma in Dietetics. Purther perticu 
lars and application forms obtsinable on writ 
ten request to Director of Recruitment (Col 
onial Service), Sanctuary Bidgs., Gt. Smith 
St., London, 5,W.1, quoting ref. 27321/4 


THE Civil Service Commissioners 
applcations for permanent 

as Assistant Experimental Officer to be filled b 

competitive ioterview. The posts are in various 

Government Departments and divided betweer 


invite 
appointments 


followin foain «groups and subjects ' 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, (b 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, (c) Engineering 
Subjects, and (d) Miscellaneous (including, c.g 


Library and Technical Information Services 
No further applications can be accepted from 
Biologists, Geologists or Meteorologists, Inter 
views will be held throughout the remainder 
of the year, but a closing date for the receipt 
of appleations carlier thin December, 1950 
may eventually be announced either for the 
competition as a whole or in one oF more sub 
jects. Candidates must be at least 17) years 
and under 26 yoars of age (or under 41 for 

tablished Civil Servants of the Assistant 
Scierdific) Class) on August 1, 1950; time spent 
on a regular engagement in HM. Forces may 
' be deducted from actual age. Candidates must 
have obtained the Higher School Certificate 
with mathematics or a science sulyect 48 a prin- 
cipal subject, of an equivalent qualification, but 
candidates without such qualifications may be 
admitted exceptionally on evidence of suitable 
experience, Higher qualificatboos will be re 
garded as an odvantage to candidates over th: 
age of 20. Ti iclusive London salary sal 
imen) is £230, 4490. Salaries for women and 
for posts in the provinces are somewhat lower 
Superannuation provisinn is made under the 
Superannuation Act, Purther particulars ond 
fortns of application from the Civil Service 


Comoission, Seentific Branch Trinidad 

House Old Burlington St., London, W.1, quot 

ing No, 3068 

pH Civil Service Commissioners give 
notice that the closing date for the receipt 


of completed upplication forms for the Normal 


Open Competitions of 1951 for the Adminis- 
trative Class of the Hotne Civil Service 
(Method 11), Special Departmental Classes 
(Method Il), Senior Branch of the Foreign 
"Service, and Govt. Communications Head 
quarters has been extended to Nov. 40, 1950 


I B.C. invites applications for post of Educa 
tion Officer based in Aberdeen or Edin 
burgh i successful applicent will be 
required to visit schools in his area in connes 
tion with Schoo! Broadcasting, to hold meetings 
and discussions with teachers and with educ« 
tienal bodies. General cducational experience 
of as varied a nature as possible is essential 

This should include experience of teaching 

school and a good knowledge of the educational 
system, Starting salary ©7458 (may be higher 
if qualifications and expernence are exceptional 











rising by annus! increments on a five vears’ 
progression to £965 per annum meximum. If 
the successful candidate wishes, the Corpora 
tion will endeavour to arrange secondment with 
the present employer Applications must be 
mace on the prescribed form which, together 
with further details of the post and informatior 
on the superannuation position of teachers sery 
ing with the B.B.¢ can be obtained from 
Appomrmments Officer, BB Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. Please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope and mark correspondence 
Eiduveution, Scotland, N. Stm Phe sing 
«late for th receipt of completed application 
forms is 14 days from the date of this insertion 
C! NTRAL Council for Health Education 
* invites applicatwns for th appointment of 
Educational Psychologist. Salary scale £800 
£25 to £900. Commencing salary for the 
successiu pplcant may be £44 at any 
intermediate point > the « rding w 
qualifications and experience. B rrangement 
with the Council t success! applicant car 
spend one day a week in maintaining clinical 
experence Application form amd «further 
particulars may be obtained from the under 
signed: Robert Sutherland, Medical Adviser 
and Secretary, Central (Council for Health 
Kdueation, Tavistock Hous Tavistock Sq 
wel Applications must be  submittes 
within a fortnight of date of advertisement 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT: -con 





od 


| B.C. imvites applications for post of Docu 
mentary Scriptwriter, in tit Television 
Service. The duties will include the develop 


ment of ideas for television do@imentary pro- 
grammes, the writing of documentary scripts, 
and the reading and adapting of submitted 
scripts and existing material, ‘She successful 
candidate ( » will be required to work at 
Alexandra Palace or Lime Grove) will not be 
asked to produce the programmes. Applicants 





should have had experience in the fields of 
rato feature writing, film documentary work 
and or journalism Applicants with wide 
contacts will have an po cenance rl Starting 
salary £925 (may be higher if qualifications 
sod experience are exceptional rising by 


«nnual increments on a five years’ progression 
to £1,195 per annum, maximum detailed 
spplications to Appointments Officer, B.B.C 
Hroadcasting House, Londun, W.1, within 
% marked “Documentary Scriptwriter 


P., N. Stem 
| B.C. invites ye oma for post of 
Drama Script ssistant, Television Ser 
¢, Marylebone Rd., Wi. Duties will in 
je reading and plays and 


reportiny on 

ef potential material for feievision Drama 
Department, and reparation of televisinn 
cenario scripts dushiie ations required in 
clude a wide general and professional know 
ledge Of and interest im, plays and players, 
cave imagination and adaptability, a special 
interest in the developments and explorations 
of 4 mew dramatic medium and critical 
scurnen Knowledge of forcign languages 
would be regarded as ar additicnal advantage 
Starting salary £745 (may be tugher if quali 
fcstions and experience are exceptional) rising 
by annual increments om a five vears’ progres 
y to £965 per annum, Detailed applica 






tions to Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broad 
casting ouse, London, W.1, within days 
marked “ Drama Seripe Assistant N. Stem.’ 
For acknowledgment please enclose s.a.¢ 
B B.C. invites applications for post of Pro 
gramme Assistant, German Service. Duties 
include primarily, work on a special half-hour 
political programme for the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, broadcast five times weekly, and 
. s of detached duty in Berlin of up to 
four months in the year. Candidates must 
vive @ British background, with first-class 
knowledge of German, and a good voice for 





isting in that language. Journalistic 
experience, especially of writing in German 
fan perce knowledge of Germany and 
Kastern European conditions, are additional 
desitraMe qualifications. Starting salary £745 
nay be higher if qualifications and experience 


are: exceptional) rising by annual increments 
or five years’ progression to £965 per 
wnnurn «Maxpnum. Detailed applications to 


Broadcasting 
days, marked 
For acknowledge 
envelope 


Princi 


Appointments Officer, B.B.C., 
House, Londen, W.1, within 7 
P.A., German N. Stm, 
ment enclose stamped add 


EEDS College 


{ Art 
4 Pullee, A.R.C.A, FS 





E. EB 
pplications 


are invited for two posts, duties to begin on 
January 1, 1951, or earlier (a) Head of 
School of Sculpture and Ceramics. Candi 


dates should be well qualified and experienced 
sculptors, interested in the educational value 
of sculpture and modelling as part of art edu- 


cation. Knowledge and experience in pottery 
would be air advantage Subject to the con 
ditions governing recognised full-time teach 


ing service, the successful candidate would be 
expected to maintain his professional practice 
Selary according to the Burnham Scale, £70 
£25-£850, plus allowances for approved train 
ing and degree or equivalent qualification 
(®) Instructor in Jewellery in the School of 





Design Head of School: Enc W. Tay 

RE... ARCA. Candidates should have had a 
broad) = training with industrial experience 
their qualifications m drawing and design 
should be of a high standard. Ability to teach 
additional crafts oc subjects is desirable but 
not essent Applicants should be conversant 
with the City & Guilds of Londen Institute 


! the Ministry of Education 
d National Diploma Examina 
with the Burn 


Examinations ar 
Intermedia « 
tions. Salar ’ 





accordance 


ham Scale, £ }00-£15-€555 Instial salary in 
cludes allowances for war service, teaching 
and indust xperience x a suitably 
qualified § car te, this post may carry a 
special allow f £50. Further particulars 
and form of ication, to be returned within 
fourteen d the appearance this adver 








tisement be obtained sending a 
stamped ad sed velope to the under 
signed George Taylor, Chief Education 
Officer, Fi 1 Department, Leeds 
SOCIAL tuberculosis requires 
“? woman ocial worker to carry out 
survey in S 1, 40 miles radius of Edin 
burgh, min ¢ year. Previous medical 
work aot es but preference to graduate 
with nursing ce. Travelling allowance 
and other « rovided Own car an 
advantnge. + t higher according 
to experienc t rvey from address 
below Ap; y with copies of three 
testimonials, ¢ sent before December 
1S, 1950, ¢ \ |. Weir, NAPT-Scor 
ish Branch, ¢ t Street, Edinbure 
AIDSTO> nar School (600 boys 
Heal M Se tar non-resif/ent) 
required fron Experience in a respon 
sible post, st ping and book-keeping 
essential. Sa t ge, £316 
£352, which n night increase fur 
exceptional g { Apply at once t 
the Hea! Ma ng age, education an 
exp amid en nonials and refs 





| 





The New Statesman an 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —< continued 


I ONDON School of Economics a 
4 Science. (University of London 


Political 
\pplica 





tions are invited for the post of Registrar. 
Salary £700 a year, rising by anr incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,100, with superannuation 
benefits and family allowance. Starting salary 


according to experience and qualifications. 
Candidates should be gradustes with substan 





tisl experience of college or uruv ad- 
munistration preferably im a istrar’s 
department Application forms ar further 
InierMsetion may be obtained from the Secre- 


tary, London School of Economics 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, by 
should be received by 


TH Co-ordinatixig Board of Jewish Orga 
Misstions (accredited a5 a consultant body 

B” to E.C.O.S.0.C_) invites appli for a 
post of considerable responsibility in its Lon 
don Office. Candideres should hive high 
(including lamguages) and should 0« 
available to represent the Co-ordinating Board 





at U.N. meetings in Europe Salary in 
accordance with quals Applicants should 
send fullest partics. of education, career, and 


exp. in Jewish affairs (specialised and general 
to: Secretary, Co-ordinating Board, Fourth 
Floor, Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, 
Lendon, W.C.1. 


SOUTH Oaks, a 229-bed psychietne hospital 
environs New York City, bas vacant tw« 
fellowships in psychiatry $3,000 cach with ful 


& 


maintenance to begin Jenuary 1, 1951 Apply 
M.S. Tiley, M.D, Sunrise Highway, Amity 
ville, New York 

uncil, Full 


HE PFORDSHIRE County ¢ 
time Educational Psycholcgist of either sex 
required a5 soon 2s possible for Herts County 
Child Guidance Clinics and Educational Ser 





vices. Honours Degree or Diploma in Psy- 
chology, Child Guidance Training. and teach 
ing expitience required. Experience in Child 
Guidance Chinics desirable. Salary according 
to previous experience on Scale women 
£495 x £20--£560, and men-—£S50 « £25 
£700 Applications (no forms issued) wit 
numes of three referees, to be sent to County 
Education Officer, County Hall, Hertford, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 
within two weeks from the date of the appear 
ance of this acivertisement 

N BTROPOLITAN Borough of Islington, 
4%4 Public Health Department. Appointment 
of Secretary (Pemale Applications are in 


vited for the position of Sc tary to the 
Medical Officer of Health on the permanent 


staff of the Council at a salar accordance 
with the Higher Clerical Diviston of the 
National Joint Scale of Salaric iz., £354 x 
£12-£390 plus appropriate London “ Weight 


ing,”’ up to £30 per annum. 
be competent Shorthand Typists «nd have had 
previous secretarial experience. The person 
appointed will also be required to perform 
supervisory duties. Applications, stating age, 
experience, qualifications, and names and ad- 
dresses of two referees, must be forwarded to 
the Medical Officer of Health, Town Hall 
Upper St., N.1, so as to reach him not later 
than Nov. 25, 1950. ‘Testimonials may also 
be required to be produced. H. Dixon Clark 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Upper St., N.1 


A SSISTANT Occupational Therapist (male 
‘ required at St. Bernard’s Hospital for Ner 
vous and Mental Disorders, Southall, Middle- 
sex. Candidates should possess a recognised 
qualification. Salary £340-390 p.a. if qualified 
Applic itions from unqualified Therapists may 
be considered, salary £290-340. Conditions of 
service as laid down by the Joint Negotiating 
Committee The post, which is non-resident 
will be subject to the provisions of the National 
Heaith Service Superannuation Regulations and 
the passing of a medical examination. No house 
available. Applications, giving full details of 
age, experience, etc., with the names of two 
referees, should be forwarded, within tourteen 
diys of the appearance of this acdivertwement 
to the Physician Superintendent 

ONDON County Council Applcations 

4 invited from women for appointments as 
assistant organisers of children’s care work in 
FE.lucation Officers’ Dept. Duties largely con 


pplcanis must 





cerned with training and advising voluntary 
workers in social work in connection with 
schools Social science diploma or similar 
qualification desirable Candidates should 
huve had experience in practical social work 
Salary £375 £25-£500 a year. Senior px 
ms normally filled by promotion. Applic 





tion forms, obtainable from Education Officer 
- : 


(BO Estab.2), County Hall, mdon, S.E.1 
(stamped addressed foolscap envelope nece 
sary), returnable by Dec. 1, 1950. Canvas 
sing disqualifies. (1410 

yt WISH Board of Guardians Samus 
“Lewis Seaside Convalescent Home {f 
Recuperative Holidays, Walton-on-the-N 
Essex. Applications are invited for the p 
of Matron for this Home, which « 
roodates 60 wornen and 20 men Applicant 


raust be experienced State Registered N 
fully capable of administering a home of tt 
size, includmg engagenient and control of stiff 


Salary in accordance with the Whitley Cor 
Scales, with full residential emoluments 
cellent quarters. Applications, stating full 
particulars, together with copies of «& 
monials, should be sent to the Secretary 
Middlesex St., Bishopsgate, London, E.! 

PPLICATIONS invited by ¥.WLC_A. fr 
#43 those interested in Club work for a 


on a Christian basis. Previous relevant ext 


ence or willingness to take training essenti 
Apply by letter, Training & Personne! Secre 
tarv, Y¥Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 108 B 
St., Londen, W.1 








| 





Nation, Noveraber 18, 1950 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
SAMILY Research. 


Professions) org unis: 

tion offers post-graduate training in 
Bureaux in London, undertaking clinical re 
search im family relationships, to psycholo 


gists, sociologists and others with professional 
expenmence in clinical work, case work or per 
sonnel work. Applicants should be between 
the ages of 25 and 45 Salary according to 
cxpermence and qualifications, sturting at not 
less than £400 p.a. for full-time work. Part 
time workers with high professions! gu tific: 
f‘wons would also be consitered A ppheations, 
giving full particulars and names and aa 


dresses of two referees, should be, sent not 
later than November 27 to the Secretary 
Family Discussion Bureaux. Denivon House 


296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd., London, 5.W 


Co NTY Council of Essex 

4 Department. Visiting Officer 
tions are invited for appoirement as Visiting 
Officer (female) in the Children’s Depart- 
ment The duties of the person appointed 
will include the visiting of children’s Homes, 
boarding out, and visits to the homes of chil- 
dren who have been, or may need to be, re- 
ceived imto the care of the County Council 
Preference will be given to candidates wh» 
heve a diploma or certificate in Social Science, 
with speciel training or experience in child 
welfare. The salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the person 
appointed but will mot exceed £495 a year 
The Scheme of Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council for Lecal Authorities 
Administrative, Professional, Technical and 
Clerical Services as from time to time 
amended, and as adopted by the Count 

Council, is at present applicable ta persons 
appointed on the established staff. «The ap 
pontment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Loval Government Superannuation Act 
1937, and the person appointed will be re 
quired tc pass a medical examination to the 
satisfaction of the Council Applications 
giving full particulars of age, education, quali 
fications and experience, and the names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference 
can be made, should reach the Children 

Officer, County Hall, Chelmsford, not late 


Children's 
Applica- 

















than November 30, 1950. Canvassing direct! 
or indirectly is forbidden. John E. Light 
burn, Clerk of the County Council 


Applications are invited 
‘or the following vacancies Assistant 
Children’s Officer at a salary in accordance 
with Grade II of the A.P.T. Division of the 
Seale of Salaries, ic., £420 rising by annual 
increments of £15 to £465 per annum. Ap- 
plicants should have practical experience of 
work with children and a compicte knowledge 
of all branches of work of a Children’s De- 
partment (including adoptions), and be capab'e 
of combinng administrative duties with case 
work. (2) nildren's fisitor, at a 

accordance with Grade I of the A.P.T. Divi 
sion of the Scale of Salaries, i.c., £390 rising 
y annul incrernents of £15 to £435 per 
annum. Preference will be given to applicants 
with experience in the visiting of children 
and a knowledge of the regulations relating io 
boarding out, adoptions and children placed 
with foster parents for reward. In both cases 
the possession of the Home Office Boarding 
Out Visitors’ Certificate, Diploma in Social 
Science, or similar qualification, will be an 
advantage. Applications, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, experience an present appomtment, 
together with the names and addresses of two 
referees, should be sent to the Town Clerk, 
City Hall, Norwich, not later than Nov. 27 


ORSET County Council. Children Act, 

1948 Applications are invited for the 
joint appointment of Superintendent: 
Matron for a Children’s Home in Dorset. Ir 
is proposed that this Home shall be adapted 
eas a Reception/Observation Centre with a 
capacity of about 45 children, at a date to be 
decided by the Children’s Committee. Salary 
in the first instance will be Superintendent 
£268 x £1S x £310, Matron £235 l £280, 
plus full residential emoluments in both cases 
valued at £180 per annum. As from the date 
of the establishment of the Reception Obser 
vation Centre the salaries will be increased 
by £75 per annum for the Superintendent 
nd £25 per annum for the Matron. Appli- 
cants should be between 30-45 years of age 
Superintendent Must have had experience 
and training in the residential care of children 
with particular reference to the assessment of 
the needs of deprived children and be capable 
of organising staff for this specialised work 
Practical capacity and interest in the activitie 
of children is essential, together with ability 
and willingness to participate in all aspects of 
running the Home Matron. Must be ex 
perienced in all aspects of household manage 


4 


Ciry of Narwich. 








ment and willing to engage personaily in 
these duties. Interest in the care of deprived 
children and in meeting their il needs 
ss essential Nursing experience an advar 


tage Further pornculars and application 
forms may be obtained from the County Chit 





dren’s Officer, County Hall, Dorchester, to 
whom thev should be returned not later than 
Nov. 30, 1950. C. P. Brutton, Clerk of the 
County Council 


B' IURNEMOUTH Education Comaiittee 
Experienced full-time Leader 


Embassy 





required 
Girls’ Club (with Mixed activities 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale 
( 





for qualined Assistant Women Teachers (£27 
x £12 tw £444 Commencing salary will be 
based on qualifications and previous experienc 
in teaching and full-time and part-time You? 
Service Further particulers and application 
forms obrainable from the Education Officer. 


Town Hall, Bournemouth 
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wp and packet money 
some frec mime to study English. Box 9310. 


“wo or thrve children 4 to 6 years wanted 
to share morning fessems. Excellent gower- 
Ne'ss. Baker Si. area, Box 9082 


[ {SE of Wem Hind office by typist in rete return 

for attending ” telephane Box 9t28 
"ONDON Ext. Ph.D. stad. carly imh-cent, 
econ. hist. t. seeks adviser. Box 9137 


Ms, AN 


dusires = se wer Bos 9162. 
(;*! (goed cook, traning “ducing part 
Fat bere seussintante tee Eolas, cook. 
ing Dreakiest anc dinner and shopping if re 
quired WEStern 2093, 9-10 a.m 


(He SEA sculptors’ /peinters’ studia avail- 
“able virtually full-time but net mexpencive 
Box 9094 
( LD Rectory om edge of Corswokts sks. pay- 
tag guest. Already home of one busy 
weather. ‘ gos. Box 9196 
TANTED. Someone w book after indepen 
ee ney nareene, shaky 
and a few bess in bonnet, whose 
Galdecn feel should no kunger live aboac. Nice 
house Hempstead Heath Heetn. Bien. 9997 


you NG lady B.A., engaged own ro 
offers sseimance tit. /oesearch wort 
hind ty ping, laagunges Bn 7064. 


Boys sad si and Log tnicy “hadiduys at “Piaewsed, 
= Herts. Elizabeth Strachan, 
ere sD 





QOre® Bs . for 

sharing offices and eoontial ervives, 
sonable charges. Write Reearch Coordination 
Conmmirwst, 20 Buckinghar) St... WA 


F REELANCE editor ‘wi iver, cea seeks 
commiesions from ey educational 
or social organisations = S538 
ORG! ANISING secretary, “Adetphi office and 
wide Connections, wil) undertake manage- 
ment affairs reputable Society of Association. 
Box 9248 
FOREIGN wrieer (Gaester London) sks 
Bang!. collaborator-parmrer. Rad. interest in 
sccrohogy . ioe » techn a. a0 





Ast Tneticure invites 
<jeneral Secretary 


ft-hand vormer 
Treen er ow MS on 


those Se wide, yulives’ pie = ability 





ig in Bator Depertmen 
quired. Knowledge ef Spanish ceoentia. 
ull particulars of t 


9463. 


1 s bees. Opening “for 
yuntry-lover. Ch Jare, Doddington. Kent. 


driver. 
- Perrin, ¢ o Warsan, 2 Bescon Hill, N? 


EXP. asret. Box 900 
FiNorisk ‘Peench ty). woman grad., «vem 
* ings, w.-ends, Cem. Landea. PRI, 1647. 
Viren 4 the Lseful Att, « pleasure net a 

chore. Varisd practical lessons fer bache- 
ins, brides and hostess-cooks ‘Plizabeth 
Pomergy, 51 Hornton St. Wa WHS. 4297 
CL LASSICAL Greek, Toltion by C ambridgc 
* graduate, im Landon ares. Box 9119 
ras Jessons given ty, Bs grr teacher, 
tenors in, 
i prodess:. 
* s, 8 Fiat, 02 
Great Titebiield St., ‘ 
pHiue | HUMPRREYS, __pagchoicait 
Prince’s Gute, South Kensington, § 
Seung 802. 
ORT Story Writing Send iid. for 
* Stories that Sell Toay *' (a special bul- 
letin) anc! prospectus of world-famous course 
Kegent Ingtinute (B/191 _Palace ‘Gare, WS ws. 


ESSONS in harmony, 


Shelte, Rosvertene, . 
| Bea hae Dovkenee, 196 Beaufort ‘i, 
4. FlLAoman 6510. 








wanted as Youh Club Oronises ts 
ex-Holiday Camp Organiser 


*X-SCHOOL MISTRESS, Bi q 





be ee 


bury Villas, N.W 6. Mat 





will teach tinies; Surrey, Sussex Deo 
Box 915.1. Wea Ff 
VENT. BSc. (Hetm.) “reared,” seeks work 
(teaching or whia-not), preferably London. 
AIS APR tel bet aS 
SeLiciTor (27), now engeged im useful 
but monotonous job, is anxious to find in- 
LereMing active, progressive work. Box 9223 


X-EDITOR, Buenos Aires, hnancia! week]; 

age 36. British, 14 vears’ ss 6am 
other experience Argentina, fluent Spanish anc! 
Prench; weks mitable position, preferably 
Spain or S. America " 


Si) 


Asoastantste 
and refererwes, Especially inated in group 
practice. Box 9103. 


AVIGNON (20 miles 
madernised X Vith-cent. 


“from), eo y 


hinuse in usigae 


position: antique furniture, silver, linen; deep | 


| petege; to let for short or longer period. 
. Box 9096. 


in Neurpsls + et sufferros 
of classical music wonder if any - 
ail woud teak made daa” ae on 
speed re comme Be Box 9108. 
aund children daytime. 
ty Box 9010. 














. KRAMER t gives Saece is 5 ieee ut 
ing. Fiat (, 93 Greencroft Gids., nws 


Goor speech, Stage trng., deporunent 
exam. Coneult an po Atien Harley, 
late Prince of Wales, Lyric, 

Theatres. author of “ How to fare (Par- 
man), 14 cee wc EUS 3466 


RSS" George 3 


Prychotogiet or 
Belsize Pork Gdos., “Nw. PRI. 6982 


TA TIONAL “Service. hee Centr! Boord 





6 Encdsten, 


} Peo SHOLOGIST.— 


Gate, 





= . : 
for mtgs oe ee Ee ae 
po npg AS + 





pustax TANTANBOUS French from a few 
roan’ aay y with Vecubulet cuads. 
6s, 6xl, "Plecerum Company, 36 Downside Rd, 
Sutton, Surrey. 





pont Against (Cost of [limess. Medical and 
nursing heme fers for serwus itiness or oper - 
substennal sums. Mem - 
hemo. “yeleewte you 
of this dread. Jet with full deeadie irge : 
British Unized Prowdern Assoc. (73/49), 
Bartholomew (lore, Lomion, E.C.1. 





yee manipulation is 4 “therapy of proved 
value m condinems of (at@uc. nervous ten- 
ee gt ge tna re 
——— ——s =— = — 
r Stephen. ! Thea t 
rf Tel. Welbeck 9600 
ENTON, Gote dAus. We are sill sun 
bahitg om our terrace, and would wel- 
come a few guests to join wt. Reduced be 
tween scsson term. Box S882. 


WINTER Sports Hokdiy of a Christmas 
House Party in Englerd? Join an in 


. Derails from Erna Low, ¢ Reece Mews 
Leadon, S.W.?. KEN oT. 


CHRISTMAS on Skis in Tyrol All apes 
“welcome Dec. 23-Jan % fq! , De. Beer, 
Norwood Technical Codtege. EZ 

MAS in Paris iti ctor ak dale tte 

party steying in Levin Qheerter. Dec. 2/- 
26: £10 8s.. Dec. 23-94 mae Prices ind 
fare aad full pension. Partic:. from ~ 
Rebetison, 64 Fellows Rd . Nw. 3. PRIDO 
Also individual exch. or P14). arnuengements 


SWI ZeRLAND., Wieser sports. Priv, party 
going; Dec. has vacancies Bea 9088 


FRexct a 10 duys’ bndiday fee £22 
iis. from London includer cosch travel 
Grenoble to Nive across the Alps ead Nice to 
Marsetites apean cham, 7 cet 
fall beara in Nice end all meals en rcnite 
Write, call phone, new for degils; Gomtours 
Lid. 72 Newraan a Se ww. 4. MUS. £499 & Rajeae 


Winter i (spares Christinas Heteday in Sei 
jor adult, students, und teen age 

nn ‘Prices, mebu escort, 

shi-insrruciion, ctc., tron £24 10s. 

het, & Se nea Muddictron -on-Sea, >. 


osephane 
HOL, 5831 or CHA. S#31 


RooK now for a Christmas or Winter hell 
day = VY WALA, Ammbleride. Gd fare, 
Happy compantonsp. Ape: The Warden 
wee Hsed stage Sq. for hire 

Plays, Ballets etc. 17 bat St WHI 3678 


— imcome can be made by story or arthute 
Send for “ Seerets of Success 
‘ffee from Premier School 
Yours 6 Premiere House, 4° hes St 
ondon. - 
Tips « penne 8 recinmmended 1980 pro 
wun, SPTUNg_ Mattresses 
V inedased, waiades * two were. cod 
. gas) = Cook lighting, heating 
Equipped Seriously rea wed, Lats. Box 8662 
- Hints on Etiquette, a charming reprint 
from 1430, With onan Robt's colour 
plates. li thee shops again for Xemus. 35, 6d 
Turnstile Prew, 10, Gr. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


~ ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


Lire “visutors sheuld stay at g8 Palace 
Ray > ‘Terrace, 





Large, recently redecorate 
ate cook faci 
mmctuding all fuc! aa 


Ce AMBORNE | Hotel, 61-63 Lidnster | Square 
Phone BAY 4986. Charming, co# 
torutic service rooms with board, feason.lie 
CHARMINGLY furn. two-roomed fia in 
area be be let t» two business 

tadue-s. 909% 


py Poe each 
COOM. available in refiged Jewish hwune 
reon. ‘With bhewk 
2. Det. Box @0 
TOUTH House Community tage mms 
18.40), invites applics. for residence from 
either sex Sengle divan rooms Vepetar on 
restant. Apply Sec., 250 Coemden Rd, N'W.i 
PROF. men or women, needing feirly per 
Londen home, appreciating § :cawnelle 
standard Ruccusharns, “omen help, et n 
vinted occupy lerge vr <. diven roe ug 
own couking, contrib. share exp. with others 
similarly placed. NWE Bex 9! 
FItZiOnN's Avenue, NW 4 
divan rm., cocking facilities, m pice 
house. Pree on berm 1 temp. be nung 
siwol term time, Jens. p w #12) 
PROFESSIONAL couple (Jewish) ofler bed 
witting -roem to busmncss profes serneal 
women. ‘Phone GIP. 1047 
CHL TEENS Fully 
4 eottage te let until May. 
inphene , warer, 


Sing ie ra 


furn. ! (stiuary 
5 fod troy Aga 
ele arn Pian, 
‘ is. DW A Gawd! i, 6 Whe 
worthy Rd., N.W.5 i 8355 
NISSEN hut & 2 roomed Tamgaiow ¢ © ket, 
15s. tw 20s — fert, pert service. 
Clare, Margaret on. Kent. 


AGDNMOD: = in comnts) bungalow 
Hampehire) offered suthor, and services 


of shorthand-typiet. Hox 9216 





mexpioave flit 
| where 











“a7 

ACCOMMODATION -cowtinued 
Ywre couple with country fat oifer angie 
tom. ith full board, £2 10: Got 
food. 2 brs. enain lime, Londem. Suit artisty 
writer, Coloured person welcomed Box 48" 


DOW Gon at boarding school), wealtl 
share attractive cottage (Suffotk) or tex 
twe poems therein. Mod. com. Suit. ehuc, 
weman with spevisi meerest. Rox 


-ROOMED fur. fet w ket nee — 
ing. Garnge availuble. 5) graneus 
“268 
fet sili Jume, emeall thetched fuen. cor 
tage, Thurkestan, 5. Deven, seep 2, med 
on oom. & —_, garden, tan retired 
couple. Moderate rent. Box #265 


Attractive cottage 2) miles Bale, 
adequately fereished. H. & C., 
electric light. Low tem wimwr Box 920) 
EXCHANGE Sc00m medern fet, ¢.h. 
chow., tft, sofrigerstor, ce, Pures, com 
trolled rent, for wccommodanen m Ken 
a ee Chebes (flet or house Bux 914i 


CIVILIZED sudemts (f.) wam ‘= * fiar. 
bos furn., pret o NW ihe 
re-decorate. Bax 9263 


MPECUNTOUS pow-graduate audem, Lon 
den Univers, socks smell unfurnished fha 
Hox 9084 


ce MASTER ee" srmad] 5 
Lendos. Bax 


LAT. 8. c. modern, with tet.. eon. Victories 

Semn.. for geof_ gent Would bey furp 
Wrie: Bomecr, Led. 1,525, Leaden Read, 
$.W.6. POL. S211 
BUS NESS man, ware-ftitme interes paint- 

im and docorsting, urgently meds woe, 
(furn, ov onfurn.) to Lonton 
Bos #44 


¢ PTLMISTEIC cousie leohiag for cheap ty , 
sudioj/hawe in Leaden } *. 

tenancy country eottage. Wd. conver, wi 

architect, part of smacane’s house, Boy 9196 


TNFURNTSHED 2-5 rooms, tit, and bath, 
or use of, two eingle mule readers, emp 
where London. Bor 9194 


TUSINESS lady (widew) require: 

nithed fiet, 2 coms. Rivchenette nnd bath, or 
siemiar arrangements Best rent pad vv. 
SW. Sondon of suturbs. Bee 9108 


yn NG vivenonal man, mel. research 
worker, having endured three veers’ hostel 

winhes to fad ecoormmedation both con- 
genie end affording some privacy. Clapham 
o« chewhere an aasthern tne. Garage or spave 
if posible, Bow 9145 


_ scnous 
pee TON School, Westbury -- Trym, 


Sowad education up to U piversity 
mmnrence, aaa interests Apply Head Mistress 


— Hi Sehwol, 11 Gack Min Pork 
Harmgnte N.W_ +, Ham 2019. A progres- 
tive day — for buys amd gitte apt’ 5-18. 


DAN= Court, Pyrford Woking. There & 

now only one Der op gm Schad tor 
Scamble subooany in 
Good food. Ress. fees 


K Rvs Alived School (F 19a). ir 

en a Day anes a. 9am. Ly we 28 “Recon 
Min. of B | eed at 
vod, North Tau na “N 


i Middle Way in Bducstion has —" 
practised for the lam 2 yous with wery 
promising results at 0 Pre jory School for 
A wid girls on the Sutfolk coast. Progressive 
methidis have made for mental frecdoro with- 
out sucrificing good manners, & = ecandard 
of work and geners! i Ab 
ed. food and very planas on heck gr —— 
wood» & sre Prosp. Suvewell Hall Suffolk. 


ONKTON Wid School, Gharmoudh, 
Dorset. Schoo) Farm. T.T. cows AS- 
round practices) ani cultural educ. for boye 
and girls, oth. Aftur S.C — prepared for 
Univ. Principels: (ari and Eleanor Urban 
PROGRESSIVE! Schoo! in the North. The 
Moorland Schyge 4 jjtheroc. Lastcavhare hus 
$0 boys & girls Gget |G w ta; & in « homely 
atmosphere & idea! surroundings lays » sound 
foundation for thew future 
GMALI group of weebl) boarders a cepred 
7 at St. Mary's Tewn and Country School, 
36/40 Reon Avesuc, N.W3. Primrose 4506 
Ehzabeth Pat! 
st CATHERINE'S, Almondebery, or, Bris 
toh. Co-ed; boarding, oll ages. Overthg, 
Channel, Welsh Hills. Vegetation end food re 
form diet Music, Deacing, Drama, Crafts, 
etc., Raigh Cooper, M.A., and jopoe Cooper. 
Tt CHRISTOPHER School, Letchwor oth 
> Co-cducation m 16 years in an ee ad 
etmusphere of ordered) dreedorn oa ar 
for vacancies from 1941 conaudesed ipo 
Hacris, M.A., LLB: Mies. Loo J. Harris, MLA 


*T. Nichales School, a9 Albyn Place, Ater 
dcen. A progressive dey suboal fer boys ast 
is <-14 Directors: Johm A, Allen, MA., 
Mes Jeun Alixn, M.A., Jone Mackie 
Tenner School, Farce: Row, Sussex. 
Boys and Girls (5-13), Freedem, health ond 
napetasse on Seely al tducation, . 9 Doreahy 
Mumford. B_S« 


> bet 
on. pty 


term 


he con capeess lucmel(, 


vet 
VE. prep. 


Nomar 





Wee Malays ss tae aoe road 


me omega Kenneth 
oece, Se 
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ri “ENTERTAINMENTS ‘ EXHIBITIONS —contiaued | LECTURES AND MEETINGS ~continued LECTURE COURSES, ETC. —contiaued 


: +] one ? A eo 
(ARES (Tem. ‘3334), 7.0 (ex. Mon.). Sat | GAME iD Fecuimnlics and Turnstile Prints DERSONALIST. Group. Comparative U NIVERSITY of <A mdon: A course oi 
4& %. “ Preserving Mr. Panmors show daily until 6.0, and on Sacurdey Prychoiogical Simdy No. 2 jung-Adier. , theee lectures on ” Die trageaden Igecn 
Meme. cet ile i ponte ty Ae ten. Turnstile, W.C.1. | Lecture-tiscussion between Mr. jumes Hemr- vod rcligiisen Kaiifte in der teh Dach 
tay ae 391. Herb Tank’ s* Loner | for Christonas. nt ath arena athe OM 4 R. 2 Be) hE a —— Sent . a. i tae ST sone yam ay 
» tw *”" ‘eds. to Sums., 30. Ass . : wh « * y Praftsor . Netwietenng (Pronkiue 
Mem. 25. 6d. Adulew only. | SGA Bistures fox Schools exhibican, Whit Mon. Noy. 26.7.9. Adm, fice. Collectign. | at 5.30 p.m. an Nov, 22, 27 and 29, a Vai 
Sp — =, | chapel Art Gailey, High St.. London, E.1 n Novelist’s Workshop,” Talk by Win wersity, of London, Senate » Wr 
LAYERS ‘Theatre, Villiers St » WC2, November 18 to December ¢. Hotire: Week. | \ ston Clewes, LPLL.. Qak ee Kings. | (Beacunee from Malet St. ot Russell Sq. 
Late Joy nightly. Members. davy (¢i@epe Mondays), If am..w 6 pw way Hell. W.C.2. Nov. 24, 7 p.n ' | Adin. fore, without ticker 
DADDINGTON Hall Theatre (BAY. 3323). | Sundayi 2 p.m. © 6 p.m. Admission free | SALZBURG Se ; i 

wn ha ‘ oe F =¢ inguists’ Ce 2M Grosvenor . 4 + Serninar in Annericun Studies 
way ag Be e “ tale os Wh. aed rik ASSO" in Proven Atts Coun! Exhi s Nov 25 0 % yma Nias =, wr aishloss | Leopoldskron, Ausris Winter 
ry at By meng bitio!k, New Burlington Galls.. Old Burling. | Mert Birittih Tradition sn Design sessions from Jan. 3 to June, 191, Schotar 

ey. Ist, to Sat, Nov. 2 at 8 9.0 St. ‘Open till Dec. 6. Mon. Wed. Pri ~ } : - ships offered for courses in: Amerie Litert 
Tickets from theatre or usual agencies ‘vt. 10-6. Tues, Thurs. 10-8. 1; {: ORUM.. Wanstead House, 2 mins. Wan- ture, International polities, United States Hix 
stead Sen. (Conareh Lime). Lesh Manning tory, comtemporary social and economic theory 

Gaanbeid , Litchfich on Jugestavia Se-day,” & p.m. Now, 2 ami practice in America Eoaensive know 
: a . ge ‘ircus, WC 2. Ee, } Let us hear vour views | kdee of these subtects not esserttia! lant candi 
. reel odran Sculpt ste, Barly Vorsian Por FONWAY D é ; .-* | dates nut be able > show that the cour 
prort. sa S Pal. Adv, 4244, Now, 19, 7,30 ery & Ttalian Paintings. 10-6 Sats. 10-1 * Et ‘4 ene — te i —_, — a Salztuwg bears some definite relation to 
A Handful of Rice A) (Sw “J h pee i =trecal arnet y miwey s oC 2070 " . 

‘ a bt ( “OLOUR ieprods sCTIONS Bt gifts T | Sq.. W.C.1. Woekty discussion in the Libears pte past ed i creching, tabi yore 

EW B Py Sag ae wey ail. onde bone eon paral t : re * gre tee Mi. wine = cvenings, ot°7 pm. Mov. 21 tive work . aod tw oumed tard “Fo 

9 wo specin now's atile m, including man rene m | Mauric urton, DS Ms PR R ey Q “ ‘ < 

ship Potemkin “ (USSR), Michae! Scott's Epic HOMISTS | Mon.-Fri. (9.30-6), 38 Willian examined.” Ada. f 2 Collection ' application farme and fusthe® devas write to 
W.C.2 : Education Secretary; Lateenaional Studen 


Film on South Airica, and two other filens IV Se 2 eee - . 
Book carly. Details membership and tickets C! AUDE Monet Exhibition at Gimpe fs  Bgrt eg Pao ert 4 wa. Service, 59 Gloucester Place, 
A. Miller, 40a Hermon Hill, B.1 4 $0 South Molton St., London. W.1. Newpait St. WiC. "The National Health FN agg) ese» ag a reer. Indiviave 
Ee A. Film Season: 7.45 p.m. Mon. Nov. 20 ERKFI . ts 4 oy Sei vx Amn Assessment Dr Leslic . ne wpert vice ON Careers ndividhia! 
} French Inst., Queensbury Pi., S. Kensing B Sieetis erway Mog, 9 is = : Wh | Mek ullum, G.P.. and Di. Richard Doll, care. Good posts found lor all qualified stu 
ion. “ Partie de Campaigne" and specially ; vat cape (Gew i M.A. Adm. Is. 6d dents. Courses for Political, Hovpital, Hote 
4 Mart BOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St and Library work; Journalism, Advertising 


elected shorts, Tkis., merns. 35., gugsts Ss . “ f ; 
© complete season, mems. CI 10s,, guests Recent Acquisitions. —Courbdet, \ OTIVES and Aims of 4 Humanist Bthie Langueges and Forcign Shorthands and i 


VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Uni! Dec WEMAM , 
Aarx Bros. in Monkey Busines a Z ~ AER Gallery, 26.1 
in in “ The Care U} 


: ; A ‘) Guiding Principles in Sexual Behavi- Managerrent. 5; } arrangements i ad 
2 15s., from Inst. of Comtemporary Arts, 1 De a5, Matine, Picasso, Ren vir, ete. Dail iF nm stxusl Benave # pecmt arrangemicnts tor gradu 
ver Se w ih pols GRO 6186 Fs 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1 ; Chor vi "i he a ae See ee day sudens eee pe ae) Rain ag hn 
pat “cet 7m nurca : ¥ sf , s : : accepted. § eres 4 
STUTTGART Chamber Orchestra. Con- scul PTURE by “ Bisma Princess Loc- | day, November 19, at 6.46, ply w J Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), x 
ductor, Karl Munchinger. Sue., Nov.26, | © Ra Ww. Heai & Son, 196 Tottsniwm | QOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall. | Godrie’s Secietaril Coliege, 2 Arkwrigit ‘Re. 
fr 7,30, Royal Opera House, Mozart Pro- | Court Rd. W S Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sundey mornings N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 
amme. Solist, Puce Barbour. 2s. 6d. to DA Alexinder Galler: Paintings and “a 1) am Nov. 19, Archibald Robert YOMPLE’ TE Secret —onmemnare tae 
10s. 6d. Man., Nov. 27, at 7. Central Hall, I Vi un by Alexander Hodgkinson MLA The Need of Histories! Ba@keround = pmie ear: on — bay — Soe 
Westmins er. Bach Pr veremene, * The a of Now. 1-25. 190 Kensington Church St, W.8. | Adm. free 7 Davies's, White Lodge, 2 Addison Rd. Wt 
belt hey Neo’ Band St _wW L MAY 7600 LECTURES AND ‘MEETINGS | crn Hundred a an Hour by Train.” Park 4465. __ Students m may begin now. 
all ticket agents HE Pastel Trustees wnmounce The First <a lcoture wall Oc 9 1 HE Bedford Physical Trsinit a College 
JONDON Symphony Orchestra onel ™ bb Memorist Lecture on ~The His- | Pa M bin Pubtic 1 ies ‘ “Srern Han, Te peo ye por as P. Spetiord, On: a aa 
Krips, Ri hand Glas This Sun. at 3 oval tory * our Tittle” by Professor W. K. Han 33 Se xed de : Pt M rble Ag ee et dents are tra become teachers of al! 
Ga. ~ ot ict = oie F Megghghet ‘4d cock, M.A. Monday, November 20, 1950. 5 og vf 4 pond, ' branches of Physicad Education. Couse ex- 
Ss., 7s. 6d. KEN. 8112 & agin, Presented bj | {0% im the William Beverider Hell, Unive - te ae tends over 3 years. Apply Sec., 37 Lausdowne 
Lor ton Syra shony Onch., Lid., in Assn. with sity of Londan, Senate House, WC The SHAW Soc. The Play of Ide: W Dar- Rd. Bedford. 
‘ACGLB. (Mgt. Harold Hol, Lut.) Simul F.C OCB. GRE. D Hon CD. hnton, ‘Denis Cannan, Hugh Milles. 5 TILDE Holge: Stadio of Modern Lame: 
- ard ene - =. amue! 3. .LLD Deen St. W.1, Nov. 24, pm 2s ’ ique, 
‘B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Hayseahes. Admission iree, without ticket Partics.; 45 Steeplestone Close, N 8 composition for ii, Cre Dee wake 
Next week's concerts at 8. 2Ist; Nepute IVERSIVY of London. 1 Stans x ers Specel Cece for Childeen (C Sar 
2, ; a aac, Stamp OR those who are interested in a deeper en (Creative mepicri 
ee (ctalie Mardy ee Bag Pgh UN t pong ag Bo al F Tee eae of Life _ vem Trends, . 2 Suet =. oe na rik Tobe Sen, Bs 
P Al wih be given Dy Sir Cdwar Ardgss . Stem lectures every Saturday at 3 p.m 4 
Conmecrtame (Strrvineks), 3rd: Freda Swain, | #6,the University of London: Semate House | in Kingsway Hl ara pe AM Gos 
Myra Verney, Sturdy String Quartet. Works. | ees fem agg Bae sl rey Ss a, f Society, 106 Gi “Rapeetl s ARIAN WN Shirt Weise des Stage 
by Swain (piano sonatina, songs and quartet, The chair wit’ be hon re Re Bion. oh. yee lecture Wed., Nov. 22, 6.36 ww Fae Course, Students wo dun 1980 
It perf.). Beethoven Quartet. Adm. 5s., yd vestions und Answers on the Caxton Hab r Rep, afd on tour. ition: 
3s., at door, Chappell’s, agents. Director of Viscount Simin. Adm, free, without ticker Meetings.” Mr. Christnias Humphayys. j : Studic _Sent. Lovdon. W 
Concerts: Nicholas Chovestm ul i Bat oben ah Bjendibip Soey. M1 Port | “PHEOSOPHY. Public Lewes, ys Posten ‘Yor beginners (without “whee! ': 
lect: Sunday. Goncerts. Nov. 19% he Nahin 6393 393) 7 p.m. United anne of The ats, 17 cm be taught in 





HP : 
© nw a) Hall, Red Lion Sq., Hol- 5 ia Rurepean R Git. Cumberland Marhie Atch. “and Schools, ~~ aot. Small clawnes heid in St 


, , wae this Meas to Poland. Speer", Jun  MNovea Shin's W 
Gores. ves D, Op 64% | Baton Chai | Norma Xungert iditor whee te eae ter : hidkincadiutia, Jones Sods 


a is. Polsad.” Phin Dee gee Sly ae i TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
Reiceshments..” Bue tor promot aed friends. | JQ AMAKRISHNA Vedsats Centre : ‘Swami a= expeit typing, authors MSS, Ver; 


Gheanananda, Kingsway Hall, 7.30. Thrs 
GS Mg ak ‘Sateen ‘oie yo JTH Hoose, 750 Camden Rd. NW] Noy. 23, Dedication chomasha Devotion; Nor reasonable cha rEes. rs. Burnet, The Gid 
helses ‘Town Hall, Tues., Nov, 21, at 7.30. Mondsys a 7.30 p.m, 20th, “fT we 30, Devotion and Self-surrender. All welc Post House, Sunsfield, or. Clore, Suffuik 


a tes ”h : . = ——— a ‘Phone Hawkden 24 
Prog. includes: Fantasy 2 6 (Lawes); Con- Pee iar, Wilh, Hath “Army in Jungic,” by | TECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED - 
decio in B minor for Violin snd Strings ist Bill Carritt. 27th. Monologues and Literars TRAINING UPLICA’ TING, “Type writing, Cistulacis 
Modern perf.) (Tartini); Concerto Grosso in Tonugion, by Rosalind Pulles *“ABIAN New Year Schoot: Senthdec tog, etc. Good postel service Mate! 
A minor, Op. 6 (Handet); Piano Concerto in i ae an tment, 39 Belersve Sq., She ot > Seaecan Byles, 395 Hereany Rg., Londen, N.i¢ 
A major, K414 (Mozart ; Concerto Grosso in Palmerston jund Ttaly,” « " ne Sot = "s weet Be a Regis ARChway 1765 Ext. 
D mapor (Coretti); Brandenburg Concerto No. ned ag 7. MM be harles Webster, K.C.MG : ocialist’ Stocktaking,” Decembe Smee 
S$. Bach loi Te Robbi Wed., Novens 22, at 6,30. E f 1, $951. Director: Jame YPING and Tare & Expert» 

Hvistiny” x be P ae tri oe Beg - Se A new, eee «MP. ‘Other speakers: C, AR _MSS., Plays, Testumonials, Metro 
C iolit t o * mae a = . arco RESTORE iree dicctuse n with people ot Gr sland 'M P.. James Johnson, M.P., Donale olitn Typewricting Office, 7 Font B Biig> 
‘Ib oS 7 Titer, “tea” 124 Wismore rama other lands. Public Meeting to protest at yO Applications and enquiries to: incein’s Imm, London, W.C.2. CFIA. 7840. 

FORE Raab Re ital b aa M . iy dorian, rai mine! Iie 2 Py 4 : in aierene, 5) Speen es as Mine Jety SiG tpt ss ouptene <— 

ry. Cita 5 ern s a x ~ * 

Soprano. Pianoforte: Libusse Novak Mansion House Stn), Wed. Nov. 22, 7.30 T RADE swith Poland . onfererice Mes 1 hey Hen. WA TEM. 5330 
Wiginore Hall, Wed., Nov. 22, at 7.30 Nat Counc! tor Creil Liberties. *ty p _ 
Luth:, Marin Marais, Debussy, Theodore HE Vcacher’s Debt tw Rudolf Steiner.” | er, | S.W s nelude Gordon ere: Saree. 24), Abbe 
mal pak be shumaan, Sc ue Vickets vs <ture bw Miss V. Conrpeon-Burnectt . Fe L.. Mec. Gree, Mrs. D 7 mt : : 9772 
Wien t Hall ” Ibbs & Tiletr, Ltd., 124 a Caxton Hall Westminster, one Wardnesdas. . Chairman: |. Jacobs Orjonisations First-class pig Rapid duplicating § (in 

snore S., W November 22, 1950, at 7 pum are invited to som up to 2 delegaics or ob- i 
ANCE, Sat.. Now. 18, 7.30 p.m. Asia r? “ . servers ati am inclusive charge of 2s. Apph TR) NOGRAPt ER Secretary (expert), oun 

Fastitute 5 i7 irview Si Chicduie’ Sa. s , aah Ds Bey rae ipprcecins of for credentials to British-Polixh ise 8 S machine, visits by appointinent; also cops 
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